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for world’s largest tin dredges 


tee bearings on the digging ladders of these 
dredges are subject to heavy shock loads and 
continuous vibration. For days at a stretch they are 
immersed in corrosive salt water, in the excavation 
of tin bearing sand. Yet the bearings function 
perfectly because each one is protected by a tough, 
unbroken film of lubricant supplied by Farval 
Centralized Lubricating Systems. 


The tin dredge pictured here is one of nine such 
Farval-protected giants operating in the Dutch 
East Indies. Its digging ladder is 216 feet long, 
operates 100 feet under water. The super structure 
stands as high as a 9-story building. Other similar 
recently built mining dredges, lubricated by Farval, 
dig for gold in Africa, Russia and the American 
west—nearly a score in all. 


Where expensive, heavy-duty bearings must 
function continuously under heavy loads, or in any 
difficult conditions—where success depends on 
adequate protection of bearings—there you'll find 
Farval on the job. On thousands of machines all 
over the world, Farval Centralized Lubrication has 
long since proved its ability to save labor, lubricant 
and time, eliminate delays, reduce maintenance 
expense and repairs, and increase production. 


Farval is the original (patented) Dualine system 
of centralized lubrication that has proven itself 
through years of service. The Farval valve has 
only two moving parts—is simple, sure and fool- 
proof, without springs, ball-checks or pinhole 
ports to cause trouble. Through its full hydraulic 
operation, Farval unfailingly delivers grease or 
oil to each bearing—as much as you want, exactly 
measured—as often as desired. Indicators at every 
bearing show that each valve has functioned. 


Write for Bulletin 25 for full details. The Farval 
Corporation, 3252 East 80th St., Cleveland 4, O. 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Indus- 
trial Worm Gearing. In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited. 
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New gates at Lock No. 2 on the Erie Canal near Waterford, N. Y. These and the eight addi- 
tional gates on Locks Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 were fabricated from Mayari R corrosion-resisting steel. 


New Lock Gates on Erie Canal: 





Because of failure from corrosion, the lower gates on 
five locks in the Erie Canal were recently replaced 
by gates built of Mayari R steel. 

When signs of serious corrosion first became 
apparent on the old carbon-steel gates, the mainte- 
nance engineers ran a series of tests, using various 
types of steel to determine which type would be 
most suitable for the replacement job. As a result of 
these tests it was decided to use Mayari R for all ten 
of the new gates. 

Although Mayari R is generally known as a low- 
alloy, high-strength steel with excellent mechanical 
Properties, it is also recognized as a corrosion- 
resisting material superior to other commonly-used 
steels. Tests show Mayari R to have from 5 to 6 times 


the atmospheric corrosion-resistance of plain carbon 
steel, and 2 to 4 times that of copper-bearing steel. 

The initial cost of Mayari R is a little higher than 
the cost of carbon steel, but the difference is often 
returned many times in longer service and lower 
maintenance. 

Ask for a copy of Mayari R Catalog 259. Besides 
showing many applications, including structural, it 
explains in detail the advantages and properties of 
this versatile steel. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold 
by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Stee! Corporation. Export 





Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Two automatics at General Motors’ Saginaw Steering 
Gear Div. not only turn bar stock into completely machined 
bearings, but harden them, too. Hardening is done by in- 
duction coil and quench arbors mounted on the tool slides. 
Time and equipment for processing are substantially re- 
duced.—p. 65. 


Issue Highlights 


Radioactive Cobalt 60 has proved versatile and easy to 
use for industrial radiography. Results are equivalent to 
those obtained with costlier radium, yet the cobalt isotope 
can be bought outright for less than 2 months’ rental cost 
of the radium. Small shops can now have radiographic in- 
spection with an outlay of only a few hundred dollars.— 
p. 68. 


New Martin process gives aluminum a scratch and wear- 
resistant coating which is file hard, smooth, and heat refrac- 
tive. Wear resistance is superior to that of hard chrome 
plating or cyanide case hardened steel. Cost may be less 
than chrome plating or heat treating steel.—p. 73. 


It appears certain that provisions for accelerated plant 
amortization will be included in the interim tax-increase 
bill which is likely to be passed before Labor Day. This 
would permit industry to write off defense plants within 
5 years, and is regarded as a boon to further industrial 
expansion.—p. 83. 


Auto assembling in California is on the increase. About 
10 pct of U. S. autos and light trucks will be assembled in 
the Los Angeles, San Francisco area in 1950. All companies 
assembling in the area are increasing their purchases of 
parts produced there.—p. 85. 


Inventory control is one of the first steps expected from 
the President following passage of the control bill. While 
they aren't saying so publicly, this step will be welcomed 
by a good many sales executives who have been struggling 
to allocate their products fairly without making good cus- 
tomers sore.—p. 89. 
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An Iron Age Special Report tells of a machine tool rental 
plan financed by an old-line commercial bank that marks 
a new approach to the machine tool replacement problem. 
Stymied by lack of tax credit for accelerated depreciation, 
many companies operate obsolete tools. This plan permits 
deducting the cost of new machinery as an expense before 
taxes. In most cases, it costs less to rent than to buy. 
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No Back Rod 


This hammer is setting new 
records in cutting forging costs 
and in increasing production. 
Write for details. 
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Editorial 


We Need More Plaim Talk 


F EVERY housewife went downtown and bought two or three boxes of pepper 
that she didn’t need, we surely would have a pepper shortage. But would we? 
It all depends on how you look at it. 


There was enough pepper for everyone before the stampede started. And there 
was still enough after the buying slowed up. But it was not distributed right. Those 
who did not buy could not get it because it was in the cupboard of those who bought. 


There is no difference between pepper, steel, metals, machines and what 
have you when people think they are going to be left out. That’s why people and in- 
dustry have to use common sense in the present emergency. 


But a rush for goods as is now going on has far more serious aspects to industry. 
Right now steel orders are way ahead of actual production. This is because everyone 
is trying to order all he wants or thinks he needs for many months. 


Pretty soon some bright young fellow in Washington will start the ball rolling 
again that we have a steel shortage. Well, we don’t. You just can’t give everyone all 
he thinks he wants or needs right at the very minute he wants it—not when everyone 
else has the same idea. 


If you had twice the capacity in everything that we have now it would not 
take care of the stampede. People who are ordering steel that they do not need 
now because they think they may not get it later will only make matters worse. 
Not only that, but in the last mile it will mean that the government will clamp on 
strict controls with all their lost motion and red tape. 


The reason some people have gone on a buying spree is because they have had a 
lot of pap shoved at them to the tune that there is enough of everything for every- 
body—without plain-talk explanations. 


For instance, we hear that only 10 or at most 15 pct of steel production will be 
needed for defense and war. That is right. There is enough steel to fight a full- 
fledged war with no trouble. But there is a thing called product mix. 


It may only take 10 pct of total steel for this fracas, but it might take a much 
bigger bite of certain products. That’s where the rub will come. And that is why 
people will have to take it easy and not go berserk when they order steel or other 
materials. 


The months ahead will not be easy but they will be a whale of a lot easier if we 
have plain talk and use common sense. If we don’t, we face just what we don’t want— 
government bureaucracy and red tape. That we can’t afford if we are to remain free 
and strong. 


ee ee 
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Vas R. S. PYNE, THE VAN NORMAN COMPANY, 


Mace, reasons why 


Mr. Pyne: “The one thing my machine- 
tool customers want in a starter is dura- 
bility. It’s got to stay on the job year in 
and year out. And that, without a lot 
of expensive maintenance, too.” 


Then they want that starter you’re 
about to take apart, Mr. Pyne. It’s the 
new General Electric a-c magnetic mo- 
tor starter—and it’s plenty rugged. Let’s 
start with that coil in your hand. 
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NEWS, METHODS AND PRODUCT FORECAST 
NY, 


Bm A way has been found to braze high temperature gas turbine 
alloys. The joint has physical properties as good as those of the 
base metal and is strong enough to stand service at 2000°F. 


m@ Freight car building is gathering headway very slowly. Output 
for this year is not likely to top 50,000 cars and the 10,000-car a 
month goal probably will not be reached before next March. 

Principal reason is that most car shops were down flat for 
months and have spent the past few months rebuilding their working 
forces and refurbishing equipment. 


wm A Chicago firm recently saved 3 tons in overall weight of a 
motor grader’by use of aluminum. The new machine can be moved by 
airplane. Ballast boxes permit loading it to do any job that a 
standard model will do. 


wm Breakage of equipment in shipment and in warehouse handling was 
a serious problem during the last war. This explains the armed 
forces current interest in palletizing shipments. It has been sug- 
gested that it would be cheaper to use expendable steel pallets than 
to ship unpalletized. 


@ Anodized aluminum ice cube trays in color are slated to appear 
in some refrigerators next year. To date, three satisfactory colors 
have been perfected: Black, red and yellow. Sales appeal is one 


angle; another is to produce a surface that is less likely to rub 
off and oxidize. 





mB The Navy has developed a hydraulic device as a partial substi- 
tute for a supersonic wind tunnel. The table-top machine uses rela- 
tively small hydraulic pumps instead of huge propellers. Though it 
cannot be used for final studies it does permit rough mathematical 
calculations. 


m Reports that Russia is trying to buy manganese in other coun- 
tries have led to speculation that Soviet mines may be petering out. 
Experts doubt this——-suspect that Russian buying is to limit the 
supply available to the U. S. Mexico has refused export permits to 
Russian destinations, even on low grade ores. 


@ New model plans of the auto industry are moving with some signs 
of hesitation. A restyled Lincoln, in October, will follow Pack- 
ard's new model. Dodge and Plymouth are reported to be nearly ready 
but they are still working off 1950 model parts. GM introductions 
are slated for the fourth quarter. These are the plans but the war 
could change them. 


®= A new industrial metal sponge made of a continuous ribbon of 
curled Monel has been introduced by a Midwestern manufacturer. 
Because it is corrosion resistant and easily cleaned it is aimed at 


jobs where contamination by harmful metal particles must be avoided. 


®@ CIO strategy for the next round is pretty well mapped out— 
barring a complete wage—pension-—insurance freeze. The union will 
train its guns on unemployment insurance just as social security and 
pensions were the targets of the last round. Idea is that if in- 
dustry had to pay more unemployment compensation the union would 
have an ally in the drive to widen government unemployment benefits. 








® A small manual oil changer for automotive and marine use is said 
to change oil in 2 min. It uses a steel suction tube through the 
dip stick hole to do away with the need for removing the oil pan 
plug. 
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GAS RANGE 
Perfection Stove Company 


Cuts shipping costs — 
reduces damage in transit! 


Today's highly competitive market re- 
quires maximum economy and efficiency 
in every phase of manufacture and distri- 
bution. This applies in particular to the 
shipment of products from your factory. 
They must arrive in perfect condition, yet 
the cost of your protective measures must 
not be excessive. 

KimpAK* Float Packaging is the answer 
to this problem. It is the most efficient 
packaging method in the world. Yet KIM- 
PAK is so easy to apply, so light in weight, 
it actually cuts shipping costs. In addition 
to preventing damage in transit, KIMPAK 


Kimpak 


MEG. US. PAT. OFF G OREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING & vince 


*y. w. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


12 


creped wadding makes a fine impression 
wherever your product is received. The 
haphazardly-packed appearance, the litter 
and muss so common with other packag- 
ing materials, are eliminated. 

There is a specification of KIMPAK for 
every product—and for all Four Basic 
Methods of Interior Packaging: Bracing 
and Blocking, Flotation Packaging, Sur- 
face Protection, Absorbent Packaging. 
For information, refer to your classified 
telephone directory under “Packing Ma- 
terials” or “Packing Materials— Shipping”; 
or write directly to Kimberly-Clark Corp. 









WA 


1. Twelve thick KIMPAK pads 


are used to protect all ¢. 


ameled surfaces from rubbing 
and chipping. 





2. Top of range is completely 
protected with KIMPAK cush 
ioning. Kimpak protects all 
door and drawer edges. 









3. “Egg crate” is now added 
KImPAK separates and cushions 
accessories im compartments 





4. Shipping container 10¥ 
completes the package, a0 
range is protected agains 
transportation hazards. 


All photographs courtesy of Perfection 
Stove Co., Cleveland, Obie 


FREE BOOKLET —_——_—_—"—"" 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 1A-8 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free, the illustrated KimpAK Booklet, “Flo# 





Packaging”. 
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Defense Orders Shaping Up 


Scrap Market at New Peak 'liiiiiiiitiiiitit! IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY TRENDS bliin 


iii 


HE war’s impact on “civilian” steel is going 

to be terrific before this year ends. Plates 

and sheets will be hit hard. By next year 
when programs now in the planning or talking 
stage are rolling, as much as a third of all flat- 
rolled steel production will be earmarked for war 
(hot and cold) and essential civilian use. 

Until now it has been possible to estimate 
only the total ingot tonnage which will be re- 
quired by the war effort at its present stage of 
planning. But some war orders are now being 
placed and the pattern of product-mix (propor- 
tion of various steel items) is beginning to shape 
up. Direct military orders now include landing 
craft, tanks, some additional trucks, aircraft 
landing mats, blitz cans, field ranges, lockers, 
etc.—all heavy on flat-rolled steel. 

A sharp increase in oil pipe line building is in 
the cards and freight car production is gather- 
ing steam; soon it will take a quarter of a mil- 
lion tons of steel (mostly plates and structural 
shapes) every month. Over 20,000 grain bins, 
costing $20 million, and requiring aluminum and 
galvanized steel sheets were ordered for 45-day 
delivery. Several orders for lockers are now 
being pushed hard by the military, which is also 
pressing for accessories like draftsmen’s stools. 


Pressure Grows for Flat-Rolled 

The picture is one of mounting pressure for 
flat-rolled steel, with some emphasis on tubing 
(both hot-rolled and cold-finished) for rockets 
and similar weapons. It is true that total de- 
fense and essential civilian requirements will 
probably take only 15 pct of next year’s steel 


' production—on a tonnage basis. (This does not 


include expansion in pipeline construction which 
could boost the total considerably.) But the 
way steel users will be affected will not be in 
any 15 pct proportion when these programs 
really get rolling. 

But the hitch comes in product-mix. Essential 
program will require more than 15 pct of sheets, 
strip and plate, and they will need less of some 


The lron Age 
SUMMARY 


other items. Plainly, the essential programs will 
require a proportionately larger share of some 
of the steel products which are already in short- 
est supply. 

To some extent steel producers can alter their 
product-mix to make more of some items and less 
of others. But this is limited by the flexibility 
of the company’s finishing facilities. It also re- 
requires changes in production planning and 
scheduling all the way down the line. 


Plate Production Saps Sheet Output 
Here’s how it works: Heavy tonnages of 
plates are needed for the freight car program. 
One producer is rolling plates for the car build- 
ers on a continuous sheet mill. Others are allo- 
cating greater tonnages of semi-finished steel to 
their plate mills. This means that much less 
semi-finished steel can be turned into sheets and 
strip. The car builders, busy rebuilding inven- 
tories and recruiting manpower, probably won’t 
be in high gear before early next year. Mean- 
while, steel producers are coming through with 
enough steel to meet current requirements. 
Conversion business is booming, but running 
into bottlenecks. It’s becoming more and more 
difficult to obtain space on rolling mills. But the 
chief fly in the ointment is the blooming-slabbing 
mill. The purchasing agent’s cry of joy over ob- 
taining a supply of ingots turns to anguish when 
he can’t find anyone to break them down for him. 


Serap Market Still Rambanctious 

Because of a rail strike in some key points 
steelmaking operations this week are scheduled 
at only 91 pct of rated capacity, a decrease of 
9.5 pet from last week. In addition to the steel- 
making loss, some shipments of finished steel 
products were being held up. Wherever pos- 
sible, plans are being made to move this tonnage 
by truck. 

The scrap market is still on a rampage. Price 
increases this week boosted THE IRON AGE steel 
scrap composite price to a new high for the year. 


(Nonferrous summary, p. 108) 
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How This NEW 
Air-Hardening Tool Steel 





ets Heat Treatment! 


on VTech Sea Ce 


Uniform Hardening Tt 


And Here Are The Extra Advantages You Get By Using VEGA: 


e Minimum Distortion and Size Change 


e Resistance to Decarburization 


e Freedom from Excessive Scaling in Hardening 


e Good Machinability 


e High Degree of Toughness with Good Hardness 
to Resist Shock and Wear. 


@ In Vega you now have an air-hardening 
tool steel that can be heat treated from a 
temperature 200°F Jower than the 5% 
chromium air-hardening steels! As a result, 
expensive pack hardening to avoid exces- 
sive scaling can often be eliminated. And 
because the hardening temperature of Vega 
is only 1550°F, you need no special high 
temperature furnaces. 


Best of all, you can get immediate delivery of 
Vega instandardsizesfrom nearby Carpenter 
Warehouse or Distributor stocks. Start now to 
cut costs on jobs such as blanking, piercing, 
trimming and forming sheet metal in light 
and heavy gauges. For complete information 
and fast delivery, contact your Carpenter 
representative, today. THE CARPENTER 
STEEL CO., 121 W. BERN ST., READING, PA. 


Export Department: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. “CARSTEELCO” 


( arpenter 


Jos Stet, 


é a 


CT RT a a ee TOOL & DIE CT RT a a ee 


Easy to Use — Easy to Get. Just Call Carpenter. Warehouses in Principal Cities Throughout our Country. 
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yol This highly developed flue gas analyzer 
ter gives correct reports on any type and size of one 
v to furnace. Quickly, accurately and fully it lets _ os sate Pateteating indlesiry— 
og, you know how much fuel may be going to a complete line of petroleum products that includes: 
ght waste; whether there are combustibles, or ex- Chltle Cutting Oils Pacemaker Hydraulic Oils 
; cess oxygen to cause troubles like scaling; Trojan Greases Optimus Cylinder Oils 
100 what combustion losses are due to useless Trojan Gear Oils Q-T Quenching é Tempering Oils 
ter heating of excess air. Corrections can then be Pacemaker Compressor Oils Pacemaker Turbine Oils 
"ER made for added production efficiency. Youcan _ For complete details, mail coupon today and receive your copy 
DA. profit by this check-up service. Ask about — of “Combustion Control for Industry.” 
arrangements. .--1T’S FREE 
Se ee ee en ee “I 
| CITIES SERVICE O1 Co. ; 
C ae H 3 A Sixty W all Tower, Room 654 
New York 5, New York 
; | Please send me, without obligation, a copy of 
“Combustion Control for Industry.” 
Name- 
| Company 
| Address 
SERVICE OPUS e meee eT City State 
PRODUCTS Og ah om ea Rte re ee AN 
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New! diacro 
BOX FINGER BRAKE 





Four models 6" 12" 18" 24" 
Capacity—16 Gauge Steel 





TOOLS IN ONE 


1 BOX and PAN BRAKE 
2 STANDARD BRAKE 
3 BAR FOLDER 





One box or 10,000—can be eco- 
nomically produced with the ver- 


satile new Di-Acro Box Finger 
Brake. 


Serves perfectly for all standard 
brake operations — an Acute 
Angle Bar converts the brake to a 
bar folder for licks, seams, hems 
and sharp angles. 


The unique Di-Acro Open End 
Finger forms square or triangular 
tubes and other similar parts. The 
Box Finger Bar can be easily 
mounted on all standard Di-Acro 
Brakes. 


‘Send For *. 


e 

e 
‘semen Catalog : 

= 
deseribing DI-ACRO Shears, s° 
Punches, Benders, Brakes, e 





Notehers and Rod Parters — 
also Power Shears and 
Benders. 


CP eereooes, 
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MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 















oe PRECISION MAACHINES coy 
4, ( = 
ess Dupe 


a eae 0. 


s > IRWIN MFG. CO 
8th Ave., Lake City, Minn. 





7 ad send 40-page catalog including ‘‘Die-Less 
Duplicating’’ Engineering Service offer 
NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY 
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Letters from Readers 


Shades of Ponce de Leon 
Sir: 

I’m 48, and I was just wondering 
if you could obtain for me the secret 
of eternal youth, as practiced by the 
late Mr. Cochran? My very sincere 
thanks, in advance, for this informa- 


tion. 
R. T. LYMAN 
Advertising & Sales Promotion Mgr. 


Torrington Mfg. Co. 
Torrington, Conn, 

Reader Lyman is referring to an obituary 
in the Aug. 10 issue, which stated: 

"Clyde E. Cochran, 44, an engineer with 
the Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, 
passed away recently at Twinsburg, Ohio, 
where he was born 72 years ago.” 

We are all seeking the same secret, and 
promise to give it proper editorial atten- 
tion in THE IRON AGE when we discover 
it.—Ed. 


Propaganda Editorial 
Sir: 

I, as no doubt many thousand others 
have already done, want to compli- 
ment you on the editorial, “Now is the 
Time,” in the Aug. 10 edition of THE 


IRON AGE. 


W. B. WILKINS 


President 


American Manganese Bronze Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sir: 

We have read your excellent edito- 
rial “Now is the Time,” in the Aug. 10 
issue. We would appreciate it if you 
would arrange to send us 30 copies 
of this editorial for use here in our 
plant. We will be glad to cover any 
expense in connection with this. 


Cc. S. WEBER 
Advertising Mgr 
Thew Shovel Co. 
Lorain, Ohio 


Canadian Titanium 
Sir: 

Your very interesting article, “Al- 
loys Widen Use of Titanium,” in the 
issue of July 27 deals with titanium 
alloys and developments. I am writ- 
ing to ask for guidance in the matter 
of siliceous titaniferous magnetite de- 
posits in Alberta. This ore runs from 
14.7 to 54.88 pct metallic iron, 4.84 
to 45.20 pct silica, and 4.62 to 12.02 
pet titanium oxide. Although we have 
had quite considerable experience in 
the pilot reduction of ordinary mag- 


netite, we are somewhat in the dark 
about the titaniferous variety. 
Have you any information on the 
reduction of this kind of ore, and js 
it likely to be of any value because of 
its titanium content? It would be 
greatly appreciated if you could di. 
rect us to people who may have had 


experience in a _ suitable reduction 
process. 

J. W. DAY 
University “ British Columbia 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


The ore described would probably be of 
little interest to the titanium producers be. 
cause of its low oxide content. A good deo! 
of ore with approximately the same analy. 
sis is found in this country. The best source 
of information on reduction methods for this 
type of ore is National Lead Co. The od. 
dress of the Manufacturing Operations 
Dept. is 111 Broadway, New York.—€d. 


Always a Handy Reference 


Sir: 

Some time ago, I have seen in Tur 
IRON AGE some information concern- 
ing the plant built by Armco and A. 
O. Smith to make large diameter 
welded pipe. Would you be kind 
enough to give me the reference of 


this article? 
E. SPIRE 
Consulting Enginerr 

Montreal, Canada 

Articles on the plant for making large 
diameter welded pipe appeared in the fol. 
lowing issues of THE IRON AGE: Aug. !! 
1949, p. IIl; Sept. 29, 1949, p. 86; ond 
Mar. 23, 1950, p. 81.—Ed. 


Thin Ductile Fe 


Sir: 

Your article entitled “Ductile Iron 
—In Light Sections,” in the Aug. 1! 
issue, will be of great interest to 
many foundries producing small gray 
iron castings. I would like to get 
three reprints to send to foundries 
in Switzerland as quickly as possible 
The one in my Aug. 10 issue was alr 
mailed to the director of the Textile 
Loom Foundry at Zurich. 

P. F. NYDEGGER 
Westfield, N. J. 


Printing on Steel 
Sir: 

In R. T. Reinhart’s West Coa 
Progress Report of the June 15 issvé 
the paragraph headed Printing ™ 
Steel describes a new process of ide? 
tification marks on steel and on othe! 
metals. You mentioned that this 
process was developed by Bell Press 
Los Angeles. We would appreciate " 
if you would give us the correct ma 
ing address of this company, as ™* 
are interested in contacting them ™ 
garding the possibility of apply" 
this process to an identification pr” 


lem, 
C. G. POEHLMANN 
Quality Mgr., Jet Propulsion D 


Thompson Products, Inc. 
Cleveland 


The address of Bell Press is 1624 Eo 
First St., Los Angeles.—Ed. 
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Going back only ten years, Yoder has built and sold over 140 pipe and tube 
mills. 20 manufacturers now operate a total of 78 Yoder Tube Mills—an 
average of nearly four each! 


Many of these operators started with only one Yoder, adding the others from 
time to time to meet increased requirements. 





Before buying their first Yoder, some of these manufacturers already had an 
electric-weld mill of another make. In many cases, the latter has since been used 
merely as a standby. In other cases, they have replaced the old welder with a 
Yoder, resulting in increased production, stronger welds, and greatly reduced 
welder maintenance. 





Moderate first cost of Yoder mills; consistently high production of the highest 
quality tubing; and negligible scrap losses, are some of the reasons for the 
en worldwide preference for Yoder mills, not only by commercial makers, but by 
ie manufacturers desiring to make tubing exclusively for their own use. Sizes 
range from 44” up to 36” diameter. 





76-Page illustrated book on electric-weld tube making answers questions 


most frequently asked by prospective purchasers of pipe and tube mills. 
It’s yours for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5510 Walworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohio, U. S$. A. 


Ce ate 


Complete Production Lines 


* COLD-ROLL-FORMING and auxiliary machinery 
* GANG SLITTING LINES for Coils and Sheets 
* PIPE and TUBE MILLS-cold forming and welding 
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@Reductions in cost as high as 20 to 
30% are not unusual where industrial 
power trucks replace manual or other 
equally inefficient handling methods. It 
will pay you to check the efficiency of 
your present system. A Mercury engineer 
will be happy to consult with you with- 
out cost or obligation. Write or wire today. 
Over 40 years’ experience designing, manu- 
facturing and installing material handling 
equipment. 





THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4144 South Halsted Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


TRACTORS e TRAILERS ¢ LIFT TRUCKS 
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Fatigue Cracks 


By CHARLES T. POST 


Steel Shortage 


Literary inspiration is a funny 
thing. Some writers commune with 
nature to strike the spark. Others 
start pounding the typewriter 
when they see a beautiful woman 
or become enmeshed in the strands 
of emotion. With Clem Caditz, 
president of Northern Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, it takes a steel 
shortage. Apparently the editors 
are right, as usual, in commenting 
on steel scarcity, for we have a 
letter from Clem after a long lapse: 

“Dear Charlie: 

I’ve suddenly realized that 
the worst thing about this 
steel shortage is not the short- 
age of steel at all. 

What finally made me see 
this point clearly was an inci- 
dent at the corner delicatessen. 

I asked for a half-pound of 

Kosher corned beef. The clerk 

has his hands on the slicer, 

looks up and asks, ‘What gage, 
mister?’ 

You see, Charlie, everybody 
is in the steel business. I go 
t> the dentist. It’s not that I 
want to, but my tooth aches. 
Now, Doc used to talk—while 
he was probing and drilling— 
of his luck at the races, his 
apartment houses, and _ his 
stock market experiences. I 
couldn’t ever afford any of 
that, and I’d always sit there 
and wonder how Doc could. 
When I got the bill I had the 
answer to both questions. 

What does Doc talk about 
today? ‘Say, Clem, can you 
use 500 ton of 16 ga cold-rolled 
steel at 200-bucks a ton? I’ve 
got a patient who...’ 

Now, I’ve got a brother-in- 
law (you’ve probably got one 
like that, too) whose opinion I 
don’t take about the picture at 
the corner movie. Normally, 
his conversation is about two 
men—the managers of the 
Cubs and the Sox. Now, I sit 


there and choke. ‘Say, Clem, 
l’ve got a deal for 1600 ton of 
24 ga. It’s F.O.B. Dallas... .’ 

When you and I were kids, 
Charlie, do you remember how 
they told us of the educational 
advantages of saving stamps? 
You learned geography. Today, 
all you have to do is use steel. 
I’ve followed up offers of Jap- 
anese steel, German steel, Bel- 
gian steel, English steel, Can- 
adian steel and French steel. 
There’s a letter on my desk 
from the Union of South Af- 
rica. I’m afraid to open it. 
What process could they be 
using down there? 

Today, anyhow, I’m going to 
have some relief. I’m having 
lunch with the salesman from 
our steel mill source. You 
can rest assured, Charlie, that 
the subject of steel won’t be 
mentioned at all. 

Sincerely, 


CLEM.” 


Puzzlers 


After worrying about that dou- 
ble ladder problem last week we 
were ripe for Bob Hatschek, the 
assistant ed, when he asked, “A 
driver and a helper ride a 2-ton 
ice truck. The driver weighs 175 
lb. What does the helper weigh?” 
Ans. “Ice.” 

Last week’s alley was approxi- 
mately 52.07 ft wide according to 
A. C. Wilcox, one of the perpetra- 
tors, who comments, “This pro»- 
lem involves an eighth-degree equa- 
tion with truly formidable coeffi- 
cients, but by a simple transforma- 
tion it can be reduced to a fourth- 
degree equation with manageable 
magnitudes.” If you’re interested 
we'll send his work sheet. 

E. J. Sampson wants to know, 
“What volume of material would 
be removed from a 2-in. diameter 
bar if drilled perpendicularly to 
its center line and through its cen- 
ter with a 2-in. diameter drill?” 
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MACHINE TOOL 









By W. A. LLOYD 


Quick Pace Continues—Despite 
a nominal decline in demand for 
certain types of equipment, the 
machine tool industry this week 
continued to maintain substantial- 
ly the accelerated tempo of the past 
2 months. 

Primary problem of the moment 
is obtaining additional manpower 
for increased output. Most shops 
are loaded with orders. What is 
eared is that defense and MAP 
requirements may develop before 
the industry gets on top of present 
backlogs, and perhaps put the in- 
dustry unfairly in the position of 
appearing to be a bottleneck to the 
bureaucrats. 


Carmakers’ Avalanche — In De- 
troit, there are as yet no indica- 
tions that rearmament is going to 
crowd out a big volume of tooling 
for automotive purposes. The 
avalanche of tooling orders is con- 
Unuing, 

Chrysler and Ford are crowding 
machine tool builders for deliveries. 
Already a tight skilled labor situa- 
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High Spots 


Sales 
Inquiries 
and Production 


tion has developed for which there 
is no solution in sight. 


New Code—A code of ethics for 
the gray iron castings industry is 
being distributed by Gray Iron 
Founders’ Society. The code, de- 
veloped by a committee of foundry 
management executives, lists pro- 
visions constituting fair trade 
practices for nearly all commer- 
cial situations involving suppliers, 
customers and competitors. Copies 
can be obtained by writing to Gray 
Iron Founders’ Society. 


Buick Engine—T he Detroit 
transmission division program is 
moving ahead. Placements of the 
new Buick high compression en- 
gine are anticipated in the very 
near future. 

A check of local tooling sources 
reveals only a few orders that can 
be definitely identified as Ordnance. 

More than 600 suppliers have 
been alerted to the requirements 
for Cadillac Motor Car Div.’s 
Cleveland tank plant where all] 
major operations on the hull and 
turret and complete assembly of 
the vehicles will be performed. 
Much of the work on the layout 
for the machining and assembly de- 
partments has already been com- 
pleted. 


New Plane Engine—A consider- 
able number of placements are ex- 
pected if the armed forces decide 
to place contracts with at least one, 
and possibly two, major aircraft 
engine producers for a new type 


engine. Plants are presently tooled 
for an older type. 

This decision will be made with- 
in the next 2 or 3 weeks, it is un- 
derstood. The new engine program 
will require a material increase in 
the production of aircraft instru- 
ments. 


Women Workers Back — These 
developments indicate that the in- 
dustry must move very fast on its 
manpower problems. In Cleveland, 
Warner & Swasey Co. put to work 
the first elements of what is ex- 
pected to be a working force of 150 
women this week. 

Shortage of skilled manpower is 
present in industries closely allied 
to machine tools, particularly the 
contract tool and die shops. 


Sharp Sales Spurt — National 
Tool & Die Manufacturers’ Assn. 
reports sharp increases in sales in- 
voiced, backlogs for the first 6 
months of this year compared to 
the corresponding period of 1949. 
First half business this year regis- 
tered an 8 pct increase over the 
first 6 months of last year, with 
June ’50, business 139 pct of June, 
1949, volume, and 120 pct of May. 
1950. In fact, June volume of sales 
invoiced was the highest in the con- 
tract tool and die industry since 
March, 1947 and June orders were 
the highest since January, 1949. 


Sun is Shining—Outlook for the 


contract tool and die industry is ° 


the brightest it has been for a long 
time. Employment has been in- 
creasing in the average shop since 
June, 1949. Some defense orders 
have been received, but it is ex-, 
pected that a big military tooling 
program would mean a drop in 
civilian business because compa- 
nies would be unable to get steel. 

The June upsurge was the result 
of a decision by many companies 
that the time was ripe to get tool- 
ing and to get it while they could. 

In Hartford, Conn., .sales of the 
machine tool business of Taylor & 
Fenn Co. to an undisclosed pur- 
chaser has been reported. Taylor 
& Fenn, one of the oldest compa- 
nies in the machine tool industry, 
produced milling and drilling ma- 
chines in addition to other types 
of equipment. 
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ee is at your service to supply you with a plicat 

great variety of free-cutting brass and bronze trifug 
. ; wide ¢ 

alloys in round, hexagonal, and octagonal rod; 

square or rectangular bar, and many shapes. 





Chase rod alloys are extruded and cold drawn to 
finished dimensions... are uniform in composition 
and structure...and made to close dimensional 
tolerances. Our regular alloys are available in quite 
large diameters and long lengths. 


In Chase free-cutting brass rod about 9,000,000 
lead particles are removed in one revolution of a 
% drill! Each particle contributes to the ease of 
machining that results in longer tool life! 


Why you should specify CHASE! 


1. The largest network of brass tion's headquarters for brass 
and copper warehouses. and copper, you can do “one- 
2. Chase warehouses mean stop” shopping. Many items 
faster delivery, less idle tool needed for assembly work or 
time, maintenance, such as bearing 
3. Free advisory service in the bronze and rivets, can be sup- 
selection of copper alloys. plied ...in addition to raw ma- 
4. Because Chase is the na- terials needed for production. 









The Nalioni Headguadens fr 


C h ASC BRASS & COPPER 


WATERBURY 20 CONNECTICUT SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


THIS IS THE CHASE NETWORK handiest way to buy brass 
INDIANAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 







KANSAS CITY, MO. LOS ANGELES MILWAUKEE 
12 G0 me Osa La al 








ALBANY! ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNAT! CLEVELAND DALLAS DENVER! DETROIT HOUSTON} 
MINNEAPOLIS NEWARK NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE ROCHESTERt ST. LOUIS 
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SHORT INSTALLMENTS 


How “Dual Metal” Made a Better Flour Mill Roll 


Four years ago, Allis-Chalmers, 
one of the leading manufacturers 
of milling machinery asked us to 
develop a centrifugally cast flour 
mill roll... a more efficient roll 
that would lower maintenance 
costs, provide for better control 
of the grinding operation, permit 
increased production. Working 
with Allis-Chalmers engineers, 
centrifugally cast dual metal 
grinding rolls were developed 
and put into production. 

This is one of many diverse ap- 
plications for dual metal cen- 
trifugally cast products serving a 
wide cross-section of industry. 







Certainly dual metal centrifu- 
gal casting, like any other process 
development, is not an industrial 
panacea. Nevertheless, this proc- 
ess has economic and mechani- 
cal advantages challenging the 
attention of the design engineer. 
Many cylindrically shaped prod- 
ucts can be made, which com- 
bine into one integral structure, 
properties that no single metal 
can offer. This Allis-Chalmers’ 
application may suggest ways in 
which you can profitably apply 
“Dual Metal”. Our engineers will 
be glad to consider your indi- 
vidual problems. 





U. S. PIPE AND FOUNDRY CO. 











BETTER END PRODUCT—These “Circle-Chill”* rolls, as 
Allis-Chalmers identifies them after finishing, consist 
of a hard chilled iron outer shell of iron carbide and 
pearlite metallurgically bonded to a gray iron core. 
The iron carbide resists wear, the pearlite strengthens 
the structure, forming a matrix for the iron carbide. 
The soft iron core facilitates machining and fabricat- 
ing. The complete bond between the chilled and gray 
iron, a characteristic of dual metal centrifugal casting, 
is effected by close control of metal temperatures and 
timing during casting. 





SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF CENTRIFUGALLY CAST FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS IN TUBULAR FORM 


ee 


BEST RESULTS IN SERVICE— Allis-Chalmers’ specifications 
require semi-finished rolls of consistent and controlled 
chill depth, uniform hardness (in both the chilled iron 
outer shell and the soft gray iron core) —qualities that 
insure easy and satisfactory corrugating and long 
trouble-free service. Allis-Chalmers finishes these rolls 
with meticulous precision for the efficient, economical 
flour mills shown above. One more proof that coopera- 
tion in industry pays ...and that two companies each 
contributing its specialty usually can produce a 
superior product. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Core and Mold Ovens 


Advantages of Coleman core and 
mold ovens that give greatest pro- 
duction at lowest possible cost are 
detailed in a new 6-p. folder. Rep- 
resentative of the more than 9000 
successful installations, photos are 
presented to show various types of 
ovens in current use by cost-con- 
scious foundries. Foundry Equip- 


ment Co. 
For free copy insert No. 1 on postcard. 


Mechanized Pouring 


A case study report on nonfer- 
rous and ferrous metal pouring, in 
hot weather, is the context of a 
new 4-p. folder. Pictorially, the 
metal is shown as it is poured from 
the furnace and conveyed in type 
FA pouring machines on a mono- 
rail to the pouring floor crane. 
The folder tells how mechanized 
metal pouring will result in im- 
proved working conditions and 
higher output with reduced scrap- 
page. Modern Equipment Co. 


For free copy insert No. 2 on postcard. 


Tube Working Handbook 


The latest edition of a reference 
handbook on methods of working 
seamless tubes and pipe of the 
ferritic air-hardening intermedi- 
ate (0.5 to 9 pet Cr) B&W Croloys 
incorporates new data accumulated 
since 1946, the date of the previ- 
ous issue. This new pocket-size 
book, intended to simplify fabri- 
cation of these tubing steels, pre- 


sents the latest practical data and 


instructions for obtaining maxi- 
mum benefits from their use. In- 


formation presented includes com- 


position, general characteristics, 
annealing practice, methods of cold 
and hot working, welding, con- 


34 


New publications that describe money saving 

equipment and services are available free and 

without obligation. Copies can be obtained by 
filling in the attached card and mailing it. 


densed technical data and general 
reference tables. The handbook 
has been broadened to include two 
relatively new but popular alloy 
tubing steels for high-temperature 
service. Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co. 


For free copy insert No. 3 on postcard. 


For Sheet & Strip Mills 


The Voss-United leveler, a mas- 
ter leveler designed for use on any 
metal that can be rolled, is de- 
scribed in a new 16-p. bulletin. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with photos 
showing various installations, the 
booklet presents design features of 
the equipment, pointing out that 
no other leveler has the individual 
back-up roller (patented) for all 
supporting rolls, to assure that the 
material levels flat. Voss Engineer- 
ing Co. 

For free copy insert No. 4 on postcard. 


Important Raw Material 


Industrial water problems of all 
kinds—procurement, treatment, 
usage and disposal—and the facili- 
ties and services offered in coping 
with them are described and 
charted in a new 12-p. booklet. 
Pointing up the importance of 
water in all kinds of industries and 
industrial operations is a_ front- 
cover illustration diagramming the 
amount of water needed to produce 
a ton of each of several types of 


products. Hall Laboratories, Ince. 
For free copy insert No. 5 on postcard. 


Separation Screens 
Patterson Gyrocentric screens 
for wet and dry separation of 
chemicals, plastic powders, crushed 
rock, abrasives, adhesives, refrac- 
tories, paint, enamel slip and frit, 
for de-watering and liquid recovery 
processes and other types of pro- 
duction separation operations are 
described in a new 24-p. illustrated 
brochure. Patterson Foundry & 


Machine Co. 
For free copy insert No. 6 on postcard. 


Industrial Truck 


Dimensional and other specifica- 
tions for the Transporter 10 
driver-led industrial truck are 
shown in a new 6-p. folder. This 
latest version of the popular power 
pallet and platform truck incor: 
porates electric or foot lift with a 
number of other features de 
scribed and_ illustrated in the 
folder. Automatic Transportation 
Co. Div. of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 


For free copy insert No. 7 on postcard. 


Specs Correlated 


A new data sheet correlates 
ASTM, Federal, Army and Nav) 
specifications with 40 different 
Riverside alloys. The sheet indi- 
cates to the designer, specification 
engineer and purchasing agell 
which alloy to specify. Alloys 
listed include (1) phosphor bronze 
plate, sheet, strip, bridge plate, rod. 
bar, wire and shapes; (2) copper 

Turn to Page 100 
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Big, Busy, Bascule Bridge 


at Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


designed to pull smoothly on KAYDON bearings 





KAYDON RADIAL ROLLER BEARINGS 12.000” x 22.000” x 10.750”, with housings 


Engineers who designed the new bascule bridge at 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin, found KAYDON well prepared 
to meet their demands for four big, husky, compact, 


radial bearings, with housings, as shown here. 


KAYDON specializes in bearings designed for specific 
duties... and KAYDON has all the facilities for pro- 
ducing them. Whatever your bearing problem may 


be... whether it involves a few specially designed, 


heavy-duty bearings 4” to 120” outside diameter, or 
millions of high precision needle rollers . . . contact 


KAYDON of Muskegon for dependable counsel, in 


confidence. oe ae 


ALSO INVESTIGATE NEW KAYDON TECHNIQUES for hardening race- 
ways only, thus permitting the races themselves to be drilled, 
tapped, and in some cases, gear cut. Better bearing efficiency 
in restricted space is assured...surrounding parts can be 


eliminated ... important weight-reduction is accomplished. 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: Spherical Roller © Taper 


KAY] ] N Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust ¢ Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust 
THE ENGINEERING CORP... MUSKEGON, MICH. 


* ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 4” BORE TO 120” OUTSIDE DIAMETER Ms 
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_ the floor. 


m. in steel; spindle run-out 0.005 
in.; spindle square to table with- 
in 0.0075 in. in 5 in. A vertical 
mounting 1/3 or % hp, 1725 rpm 
motor may be used to power the 
drill presses, providing four spindle 
speeds ranging from 740 to 4070 
rpm. South Bend Lathe Works. 


For more data insert No. 20 on postcard, p. 35. 


Beading Machine 


Beads tubing after it is bent, 

using the spinning principle. 

The tube is held stationary by 
blocks in the die while the profile 
spindle is rotated off center to form 
the bead. The height of the bead 
is controlled by the distance the 
profile spindle is rotated off center. 





A limit switch adjustment controls 
this distance. The profile spindle 
has % in. throw off center, and a 
one shot oiling system. Two elec- 
tric motors, 74% and 10 hp, power 
the unit. Time cycle with a po- 
tential of 1200 cycles per hr is ad- 
justable by a flow 
Gibbons Machine Co. 


For more data insert No. 21 on postcard, p. 35. 


control valve. 


Forcing Press 

10-ton hydraulic; simplified 

design for quantity production. 

The Model F-101 is floor mounted, 
with an 18x20-in. table 26 in. above 
Standard models have a 
3-in. U slot in the table. Gap or 
daylight is 22 in.; reach is 10 in.; 
and maximum stroke is 12 in. Com- 
pletely self-contained, with a 5 hp 
vertical motor and an 11 gpm con- 
stant volume pump, the press has 
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PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 


an adjustable relief valve that 
makes it possible to set maximum 
pressure at any point from 10 pct 





of capacity to full, 10-ton capacity. 
The ram is guided to prevent ro- 
tation and return stroke is adjust- 


able. Single manual lever control 
is standard equipment. Hannifin 
Corp. 


For more data insert No. 22 on postcard, p. 35. 


Knuckle Joint Press 


Double geared, twin drive, air 
friction clutch; capacity, 2500 tons. 


The press is arranged with air 
cushion in the bed and with pads 
on uprights and rear slide for 





mechanical pick-off attachment. 
The cushion has 50-ton capacity at 
75 lb of air pressure, and 3-in. 
travel. The slide has 10-in. stroke 
with %-in. adjustment. Face of 


the slide measures 30x36 in.: bed 
area 42x48 in. Cleveland Puch 
Shear Works Co. 


For more data insert No, 23 on postcar:, p, 5. 


Pneumatic Marker 


New single-stroke unit speeds 
marking of hot metal product: 


Ingot, cut, heat and weight nun. 
bers or letters are stamped at th 
same time on steel ingots, billets 
bars, and other hot metal product: 
with the new marker. It has 4 
automatic head trip; holds up 
13 interchangeable 4-in. grooved 
steel type characters; and weighs 
100 lb. It operates on a “4 in, 
80-100 Ib pressure air line and is 
mounted on a life-lubricated car- 
riage and wheels for angle-iron, 
channel or beam support. 
Corp. 


For more data insert No. 24 on postcard, p, 35 


Magnetic Sheet Support 
No-sag support aids in gaging 
light gage sheet to be sheared. 
The purpose of this attachmen: 

for Cincinnati all-steel shears is 

to support the sheet to be sheared 





so that it can be pushed against 
the back gage angle for accurate 
gaging. The support is built with 
permanent Alnico magnets, with 2 
roller arrangement that provides 
easy handling of the sheet whe! 


feeding the shear. There is sail 
to be no noticeable drag on the 
sheet due to the magnetic holding, 
and the back pieces will automati- 
cally strip off as the piece is cul 
The support handles magnetic mé- 
terials up to 16 gage thickness ané 
can be supplied with 36 or 48 iD 
back gaging range. Cincinna 
Shaper Co. 


For more data insert Ne. 25 on postcard. p. 


Direct Flow Pumps 


Direct flow principle results 
in greater efficiency, economy. 


Designed to permit direct © 
through-flow of liquids, the ne¥ 
Aldrich pump features a_revisi0! 

Turn to Page 102 
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> CLE*FORGE HIGH SPEED DRILLS GIVE YOU 
llets, 
lucts 
sighs 
in., ? 6 
nd j oe 
a 
nnie 
/ © Did you ever sharpen a tiny drill .020” in diam- 
. eter? It’s a tricky job, and makes you realize the im- 


portance of getting more holes per grind. > A shop 
making jet nozzle parts of #347 stainless steel 
was having difficulty drilling very small holes. Drills 
were averaging less than 9 holes per grind. The job 
went slowly, and costs were high. og When a 
Cloceland Service Representative was called in, he 
ae suggested switching to the CLE-FORGE High Speed 

Pa Drill illustrated here (greatly enlarged), and chang- 
ing the speed from 800 to 1200 R.P.M. The number 
of holes per grind was increased to more than 50! So 
When you have a drilling problem, let a C@eeland 
Service Representative help you step-up production 


rainst . 
: and cut your costs. Contact our nearest Stockroom, 


‘urate 

with OF + -a: 

vith a 

vides Telephone Your Industrial Supply Distributor 

when 

; said 

n the 

Win THE CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL CO. 
— 1242 East 49th Street , Cleveland 14, Ohio 
ae Stockrooms: Mew York 7 + Detroit 2 + Chicage 6 + Dalles 1 + Sen Francisco 5 + Los Angeles 58 
¢ ma E. P. Barrus, Ltd., Londen W. 3, England 

‘S and 

48 in 


sss 
inna HB ASK YOUR INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR FOR THESE AND OTHER CGveland TOOLS 
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DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
are ready to serve you! 
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RICHARD E. KRAFVE, who takes 
over the general managership of 
the newly created defense produc- 
tion division, Ford Motor Co. 


Ralph W. Dickson has been made di- 
vision superintendent of the central 
mills, Gary Steel Works, CARNEGIE- 
ILLINOIS STEEL CO. Otto A. 
Clarke was named assistant central 
mills division superintendent and Rich- 
ard Lenahan succeeds Mr. Clarke as 
rail mill superintendent. 


John S. Lear was promoted to the 
position of executive vice-president 
for LUDGATE, LEAR & CO., INC., 
Pittsburgh. Charles L. Boleky was 
named to the post of vice-president 
in charge of sales. Messrs. John P. 
Ludgate and Arjay Thomas remain as 
president and treasurer, respectively. 


Edward W. Addis was appointed to 
the sales staff of GORDON & KIN- 
NEY, INC., Detroit. Mr. Addis was 
formerly associated with ROWE 
METHODS, INC., where he was sales 
manager. 


Thomas J. Wood, Raymond A. Frick, 
Ralph C. White and Raymond A. Mar- 
tinson have received new appointments 
in the brake shoe and castings division 
of AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO. 


A. L. Palmer has been appointed 
production manager of BURROUGHS 
ADDING MACHINE CO.’S' main 
plant in Detroit. 


o2 


W. C. SNYDER, JR., manager, 
metallurgical dept., engineering 
and construction division, Koppers 
Co., Inc., named president, Freyn 
Engineering Co. 


C. J. Lynch was appointed controller 
of the newly formed defense produc- 
tion division of the FORD MOTOR 
CO. John F. Cooney will be manager 
of the salaried personnel department. 


J. E. Weldy was appointed market- 
ing manager, J. S. Gillespie, product 
sales manager, and J. M. Bertotti, field 
sales manager, for the CARBOLOY 
CO., INC., Detroit. 


Lemuel B. Hunter was handed the 
post of industrial relations manager 
of INLAND STEEL CO., succeeding 
William G. Caples. Mr. Hunter has 
been manager of the raw materials 
department which has charge of the 
company’s iron ore and coal mining 
properties. Carl B. Jacobs, fleet man- 
ager, was named to succeed Mr. 
Hunter. 


John P. Mullen has been placed in 
charge of public relations, advertising 
and sales promotion for HUNT-SPIL- 
LER MFG. CORP., Boston. 


Neal Robinson, former West Coast 
sales manager of the DOYLE PACK- 
ING CO., Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed household foil sales manager 
for Kaiser Foil, product of KAISER 
ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL SALES, 
INC. 


CHESTER M. ADAMS, appointed 
vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction and research, Crobolt Inc., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Neele E. Stearns was elected presi: 
dent of INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS 
He has been serving as top operating 
executive of the firm. William 6. 
Caples was elected president of I\- 
LAND STEEL CONTAINER CO. He 
formerly was acting vice-president it 
charge of the company. Both con- 
panies are subsidiaries of INLANI 
STEEL CO. 


C,. M. Jessup has been named gel 
eral manager of ALLISON - BED: 
FORD FOUNDRY, Bedford, Ind, 1 
newly created division of GENERAL 
MOTORS CORP. The Bedford foundr 
formerly operated as a division of A! 
lison. It will remain a part of the 
Engine Group in which it has bee! 
operating since its establishment. 


Robert M. Norton, until recently a* 
sistant sales manager, was promote! 
to the post of sales manager for the 
HANSON -VAN WINKLE - MUN.: 
ING CO., Matawan, N. J. He will als’ 
assist John A. Bauer, vice-preside 
with general administrative problems 


George H. Kinzel was appointe 
sales manager of the O. Z. ELECTE!: 
CAL MFG. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. Re! 
Comstock was named as electrical ¢” 


gineer in charge of engineering ©0” 


tact for the company. 
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F. A. Teeple, Jr., was named man- 
ager of the newly formed product en- 
gineering department of the ATLAN- 
TIC STEEL CO., Atlanta. He pre- 
viously served as superintendent of 
the company’s manufactured products 
division. Mr. Teeple’s supporting staff 
of metallurgical and product engi- 
neers is composed of Fred O. Reese, 
Emmett R. Rushin, Lawrence A. Wal- 
lace and Michael F. Wied], Jr. 


Robert G. Robey, formerly assistant 
to the executive vice-president, be- 
comes vice-president of BATES EX- 
PANDED STEEL CORP., East Chi- 
cago, Ind. Alex Russell, formerly as- 
sistant treasurer, has been elected 
treasurer. 


Daniel B. Altman was appointed b) 
the KULJIAN CORP., Philadelphia- 
engineers and constructors, to head its 
new department of management en- 
gineering. 


Albert L. Gutterson was elected 
president of the LOVEJOY TOOL CO., 
INC., Springfield, Vt. George A. Perry 
was elected a director of the company, 
succeeding the late Charles N. Safford. 


Raymond A. Sternthall was named 
to the post of branch manager of the 
Los Angeles office and warehouse of 
CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. Mr. 
Sternthall succeeds the late T. Frank- 
lin Day, who passed away recently. 
Mr. Day had been manager at Los 
Angeles for 16 years. 


M. G. Sladek was promoted to dis- 
trict sales supervisor and will take 
charge of accounts in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin and most of Illinois and 
Ohio for LA SALLE STEEL CO.., 
Hammond, Ind. Paul L. Bisdorf was 
added to the company’s sales engineer- 
ng staff, 





CARL M. PETERSON, handed the 
Post of director of wage and sal- 
ary administration, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co, 
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DONALD BURTON GILLIES 


an wisdom and experience of 
78 years, 55 of them spent 
productively in the steel and mining 
industries, and a mind still incisive 
and young, do not lend themselves 
to retirement. Donald Burton Gil- 
lies proved this when 2 years ago 
he tried to retire from his post 
as vice-president of Republic Steel 
Corp. Now he is mining consultant 
to the firm, working at a tempo 
which would sap the energies of 
some much younger men. He opens 
his office at 7:30 a.m. and pays 
scant attention to the clock. 
Vice-president of Republic Steel 
for 13 years, now president of the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Assn., and 
a past president of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers, Mr. Gillies mi- 
grated from Canada to Michigan 
to work his way through high 
school and later the Michigan Min- 
ing School, now Michigan Tech. 
With the panic of 1893 in full 
swing when he picked up his sheep- 
skin, he followed the advice of 
Horace Greeley and went West to 


work in Butte, Mont., as a slag pot. 


pusher at a copper smelter. 

Brains, plus his willingness to 
work harder than most, brought 
him the job of handling copper and 
silver mines for the Montana Cop- 
per King, Sen. W. A. Clark, then 
owner of the United Verde Copper 
Mines. 

He later spent some -years in-the 
gold and silver fields of Tonapah 
and Goldfield, managed mines for 
Charles M. Schwab in Mexico, did 





the same for the Corrigan-McKin- 
ney Co., despite political explosions 
and Pancho Villa. In 1918 he be- 
came vice-president of Corrigan- 
McKinney, then president, and in 
1935 a Republic vice-president 
when the firms consolidated. After 
retirement proved a failure, Mr. 
Gillies continued as Republic’s 
chief counsellor on mining prob- 
lems, 

Under his direction, Republic has 
been constantly exploring for new 
ore supplies at home and abroad. 
The company has purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Liberia 
Mining Co. and is one of several 
firms investigating ore deposits in 
Labrador. It holds title to property 
in Mexico. 

Mr. Gillies is an unwavering sup- 
porter of the proposed St. Law- 
rence Waterway. : 
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HOWARD H. WILDER, who be- 
comes manager, Iron Foundry Div., 
Vanadium Corp. of America, with 
headquarters in Detroit. 


James B. Weaver has been ap- 
pointed techno-economist in the com- 
mercial evaluation department for 
OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


M. W. Heinritz, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of GOULD STORAGE BATTERY 
CORP., was elected vice-president in 
charge of industrial sales of GOULD- 
NATIONAL BATTERIES, INC. 


Joseph Varacalli has been named 
dealer sales supervisor for ALLIS- 
CHALMERS’ Empire region with 
headquarters in New York City. He 
succeeds J. R. Queen, who resigned to 
join the COLUMBIA MACHINE & 
ENGINEERING CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 


John M. Miller was made assistant 
general manager of the tire division, 
U. S. RUBBER CO. He will head- 
quarter in New York. 





GLENN F. IHRIG, who becomes 
assistant sales manager, Wellman 
Bronze & Aluminum Co., Cleveland. 


FRANK 8B. RACKLEY, formerly 
executive vice-president of Jessop 
Steel Co., who was recently elected 
president of the company. 


A. B. Vestal, assistant to the presi- 
dent, FIRTH-STERLING STEEL & 
CARBIDE CORP., McKeesport, Pa., 
has left that position to join the staff 
of EDWARDS & BARNES, manage- 
ment consultants, Pittsburgh. 


John B. Powell has been named 
manager of the engineering division 
of GENERAL ELECTRIC’S appara- 
tus department New England district. 
Succeeding George H. Jump, who has 
been appointed engineering consultant 
for the district, Mr. Powell will be lo- 
cated at the company’s New England 
headquarters in Boston. 


Fred S. McCarthy takes over as 
sales promotion manager for the 
WESTINGHOUSE television and 
radio division. He was formerly as- 
sociated with JONES & FRANKEL 
CO., television producers, as sales pro- 
motion director. 





COURTLAND F. CARRIER, named 
technical adviser of the fabricating 
division, Western Brass Mills Div. 
of Olin Industries, Inc. 





NORMAN F. TISDALE, JR., named 
to the post of development engi- 
neer, Molybdenum Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh. 


Haran W. Bullard, an employee of 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAIL. 
ROAD CO., has been appointed sv- 
perintendent of the company’s Fair. 
field Steel Works. He _ previously 
served in the capacity of roll designer 


F. A. Dahlquist, of PENNSYL- 
VANIA SALT MFG. CO., has been 
elected president of the Detroit Chap- 
ter, American Material Handling So- 
ciety for 1950-1951. 


Richard M. Friddle and Richard A. 
Frazee have been assigned to ALLIS- 
CHALMERS’ Cleveland and St. Louis 
district offices, respectively, as sales 
representatives. Both Mr. Friddle and 
Mr. Frazee recently completed ALLIS- 
CHALMERS graduate training course 
Carl R. Froeba has been named 4 
sales representative in the Atlanta 
district office. 





LEONARD D. WOODS, appointed 
assistant sales manager, Round 
California Chain Co., Los Angeles. 
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SEVEN STRONG REASONS 


A better steel for the purpose in 
hand has always found favor with 
manufacturers of commercial 
vehicles ... currently the trend 
is to N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel. 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 
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On the ASSEMBLY LINE 





AUTOMOTIVE NEWS AND OPINIONS 


sore ewane: 





Nash Rambler runs smoothly . . . Chrysler plans plant... 
Detroit to feel effect of armaments orders when light 


plates are made on sheet mills .. . New battery to debut. 





By WALTER G. PATTON 


Light but Stable — Although 
economy is a big attraction, the 
outstanding feature of the new 
light cars will undoubtedly turn 
out to be exceptional riding quali- 
ties and ease of handling. During 
a 591-mile trip this past week-end 
in a Nash Rambler convertible. 
these qualities greatly exceeded 
our expectations. Others who rode 
in the Nash were lavish in their 
praise of the car’s superior ride. 

Behind the wheel there is no in- 
dication to the driver that the car 
weighs substantially less —than 
other passenger cars on the road. 
There is a feeling of stability that 
is entirely unexpected. We cruised 
comfortable at 60-65 miles per hr. 
The auto engineers stock argu- 


-ment that you need a car a block 


long to get good riding qualities is 
no longer valid. 


Chrysler Builds—Chrysler has 
taken out an option to buy 105 
acres in Marion County outside 
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Indianapolis for the production of 
auto parts, including transmis- 
sions. Zoning, sewer and other 
facilities have not been completed, 
according to a company spokes- 
man. The proposed plant com- 
prises 650,000 sq ft and estimated 
employment is 5000. Dodge Div. 
will operate the new plant which 
is being designed by Albert Kahn, 
Detroit. At present, Chrysler 
transmission production is cen- 
tered at Dodge-Main, although 
some components are made at 
Kokomo, Ind. 


To Suffer Most—Assuming there 
is an appreciable increase in re- 
armament projects, the effect on 
automotive steel supply may be 
out of proportion to the tonnages 
required. Here’s why: light plate 
tonnage will have to be rolled on 
mills producing sheet today. There 
are almost no single purpose plate 
mills left in the country except 
those used for very heavy plate. 

At the moment, a_ substantial 
amount of automobile tonnage is 
based on conversion ingots. It has 
been estimated that the tonnage 
moving to the auto industry taken 
from these sources totals 70,000 
tons a month. With alloy coming 
back fast in the form of orders for 
aircraft engine and bearing steels, 
this electric furnace capacity may 
not be available for conversion 
tonnage. 


In Dormant State—A survey of 
automobile parts makers discloses 


that the defense program require- 
ments have not yet passed the in- 
quiry stage. Firm orders from 
plant contractors, however, are ex- 
pected before the fourth quarter. 
Meanwhile, these plants are con- 
tinuing their high volume produc- 
tion of parts for 1950 models. 


For Instant Starts—A new grid 
material has been developed by a 
major battery producer for a bat- 
tery to be introduced in the near 
future. The battery is aimed at the 
replacement trade. It features 4 
new active material developed to 
make snap-starts in high compres- 
sion engines. Other features are a 
new structure for the container. 
a new sealing compound and new 
insulators. 


“Freeze” Stimulus — Most De- 
troit labor experts believe the 
threat of a freeze has contributed 
tremendously to the growing union 
pressure for wage increases. Re 
cently, Ford Local 600 UAW-CI0 
voted for strike action January 2. 
1951, unless union wage demands 
are met. The strike vote is set fo! 
December. 

Ford has replied that the loca! 
is not empowered to speak for @l! 
Ford employees and that the com 
pany intends to stick to the r 
opening date 30 to 60 days aheaé 
of Jan. 1, 1951, as called for in the 
contract. Meanwhile, Local 60 
has brought charges of Commu: 
ism against five members of the 
local. A full-scale campaign 
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ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 


oust Communists from Local 600 
is underway. 


Poor Timing—While the Ford 
local is campaigning to give the 
heave-ho to the Commies, Packard 
is presently hamstrung by a strong 
left wing element which called a 
strike on the eve of the introduc- 
tion of its new 1951 models. Pack- 
ard has offered the union a choice 
of two plans: Plan 1 calls for a 
union shop, $100 a month pension 
including social security at age 
45, 5¢ an hour wage increase, in- 
creased insurance benefits, in- 
creased pay up to 80 hours in lieu 
of vacations. 

Plan 2 includes a pension agree- 
ment based on the General Motors 
plan calling for $117.50 maximum 
per month. This proposal also in- 
cludes a GM-type cost-of-living 
clause, a wage increase, improved 
insurance, increased pay in lieu 
of vacations and other benefits. 
Packard claims this offer exceeds 
the benefits offered by Nash, 
Chrysler and Briggs. There is no 
present indication that the union 
is prepared to accept either of 
these proposals. 


The New Packard—The all-new, 
completely restyled Packard intro- 
duced this week features a hood 
with a_ distinctive downward 
sweep, grille-work nearly 5 in. 
lower than previous models and a 
one-piece windshield nearly 5 ft 
wide. The right front fender is 
visible to the driver. Front corner 
pillars are the narrowest in the 
industry. Rear windows are 
“windshield-wide” and the “300” 
and “400” models have the “wrap- 
around” rear window that has be- 
come so popular in so-called hard- 
top models. 

Rear seat hiproom is 62 in., a 
full 12 in. wider than the previous 
model. Headroom is ample and 
rear seat legroom has been in- 
creased 6 in. 

The one-piece windshield has 
full-width defrosting, a new van- 
ity-drawer in the instrument board 
and single button control of all 
headlights are other features. Cars 
Will be available in nine body 
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styles. Compression ratio of the 
“400” engine is, for the time being, 
tops in the industry. The ratio of 
7.8 to 1 for the Packard Patrician 
“400” engine which has nine main 
bearings is the highest yet. 


in operating costs may run as high 
as 50 pet according to GM esti- 
mates. At its new plant at London, 
Ont., GM will make one locomo- 
tive unit per day. Current produc- 
tion at LaGrange, IIl., is nine units 
Packard’s investment in its 1951 per day. Estimated cost of the 
cars totals more than $15 million Canadian changeover is $500 mil- 
for engineering and tooling. It is lion. 
expected that 90 pct of the new 
1951 models will be equipped with 


Finger Touch Brake—Automo- 
Ultramatic drive. 


bile engineers have finally gotten 
around to the long neglected park- 
ing brake. Last week Chrysler and 
DeSoto announced the new brake 
that can be set on the steepest in- 
cline with the pull of a single 
finger and can be released just as 
easily. The new brake is entirely 
enclosed and has a Cyclebond lin- 
ing that operates on the drive 
shaft and not on the car wheels. 


Diesels in Canada—With the 
U. S. job of converting American 
railroads over to diesel well under 
way, GM has embarked on a pro- 
gram to dieselize the Canadian 
railways. At the start, there were 
42,000 U.S. steam locomotives. Ac- 
cording to C. E. Wilson, president 
of General Motors, the U. S. con- 
version job is now half completed. 

There are about 4200 steam lo- 
comotives operating in Canada. 
Because of the colder weather and 
greater distances involved, GM 
figures the economic position of brake mechanism is greatly sim- 
the diesel is even sounder in plified, according to Chrysler engi- 
Canada than it is in U.S. Savings neers. 


The parking brake drum is en- 
closed so that oil, water and dirt 
are kept out. A Cyclebond lining 
is employed. Adjustment of the 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS By J. R. Williams 
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@ It is impossible for molten metal to stick to 
graphite under any conditions. This means that 
an ingot cannot possibly stick to a graphite stool 
insert. If you are bothered with stickers, equip 
your stools with “National” graphite stool inserts. 
Think of the savings! 
No lost time in freeing stuck ingots. Keeps 


The terms “National” and “Eveready” 
are registered trade-marks of 


NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


Foreign Department: New York, U.S. A. 
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n you use “NATIONAL” Graphite 





Stool Inserts 


maintenance costs down. For complete informa- 
tion on “National” graphite stool inserts, write 
to National Carbon Division, Union Carbide and 


Carbon Corporation, Dept. IA. 


MORE THAN DOUBLE 
THE USABLE LIGHT! 


The biggest news since the inven- 
tion of flashlights—the brand new 
leakproof “Eveready” No. 1050 


flashlight battery—gives morethan 
double the usable brilliant white 
light for critical uses than any 
other flashlight battery we have 
ever made. NO METAL CAN TO 
LEAK OR CORRODE. 
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Mill Base on Sheets—-After the 
announcement by Columbia and 
Geneva, U. S. Steel subsidiaries, 
that production of hot rolled sheets 
and tinplate would be boosted at 
these western plants, came the an- 
nouncement last week that Geneva 
Steel Co. was establishing a mill 
base price of 3.45 cents per lb on 
hot-rolled carbon steel sheet. 

These prices are quoted as being 
effective Aug. 16 although comple- 
tion of facilities to produce hot- 
rolled sheets will probably not be 
completed until next year. The 
prices quoted currently will apply, 
it is understood on hot-rolled coils 
In 16-gage and heavier which are 
currently produced at Geneva. 


Whence the Ingots?—These en- 
largements of rolling facilities 
stimulates still further speculation 
that the Geneva plant is contemplat- 
ing increased ingot capacity there 
although no announcement has been 
made. Rumors persist that two ad- 
ditional openhearths are being 
considered. 


Scrap Tightens—Current high 
rate of production in the West con- 
tinued to put a strain on scrap de- 
liveries and higher prices being of- 
fered by the mills have helped but 
little to increase the flow. Last 
week San Francisco prices for steel- 
making grades advanced in line 
with those previously effective in 
southern California and Seattle. 
No. 1 heavy in San Francisco is 
bringing $28.50 per gross ton. 

Some slight easement in supply 
may come from a dribble of ship- 
breaking in southern California 
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WEST COAST PROGRESS REPORT 


Digest of Far West Industrial Activity—By R. T. REINHARDT 


Assembling in West 


A comprehensive story and 
table on the rise of auto as- 
sembling in California appears 
in the News of Industry section, 
page 85. It was written by Rob- 
ert T. Reinhardt and Herbert G. 
Klein and was too lengthy for 
publication on this page. 





where a repair vessel and sub- 
marine tender and a destroyer ten- 
der are under the cutting torch. 


Still Some Idle Furnaces—aAl- 
though ingot production in the West 
is hovering around the 100 pct of 
capacity mark, there are still some 
idle furnaces. 

Isaacson Iron Works in Seattle 
has no plans to open its Plant 2 fur- 
naces except occasionally to turn 
out ingots for the company’s own 
needs. 

The electric furnaces of Pacific 
States Steel Corp., Niles, Calif., are 
stil on a standby basis and a small 


electric furnace at Tacoma which . 


operated for a short time last year 
is also idle. 

Northwest Steel Rolling Mills 
which had been working at capacity 
in Seattle for the past month pro- 
ducing merchant bars and reinforc- 
ing bars faced a temporary work 
stoppage last week when rolling 
crews were called out on wild-cat 
strike. Furnace operations con- 
tinue at capacity. 


More Bricks from the Sea—A 
second 250 ft by 9% ft kiln being 





installed by Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. at Moss Landing, 
Calif., will increase production of 
steelmaking refractories. 

This installation is expected to 
eliminate some of the previous bot- 
tlenecks in the production of dead 
burned magnesite, dead burned 
dolomite and other magnesia prod- 
ucts used in the production of brick 
and ramming materials. The kiln 
was one of six at the company’s 
Baton Rouge bauxite reduction 
plant. 


Strategic Anxiety—In recom- 
mending Federal legislative steps to 
stimulate production of strategic 
metals, a special mining committee 
of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce states that: Mercury 
lining has declined by 95 pct; less 
than 10 pct of manganese used is 
produced in this country; no chrome 
is being produced domestically; less 
than one-quarter of our wartime 
production of antimony is left; and 
tungsten production is still far less 
than one-half of our wartime pro- 
duction. 

An expansion in the production 
of ferro-alloys by Pacific Northwest 
Alloy Co. is anticipated with the in- 
stallation of a new furnace next 
month if power can be obtained 
from the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. 


New Jobber Branch—Tay-Hol- 
brook Co., steel jobbers with execu- 
tive offices in San Francisco, have 
announced plans to set up a $100,- 
000 distributor warehouse in Sali- 
nas, Calif. 
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1. PROGRESSIVE flash welder § 5. JENSEN dairy churn 
2. OLIVER board former 6. NASH double end automatic wood facing machine 
3. HANCOCK power bender 
4. GISHOLT crankshaft miller 
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er It will cost you nothing to find out how 
Ses much easier and less costly you can make your 
aa machine drives. How about doing it today? 


R's 


7171 E. McNichols Road e Detroit 12, U.S.A 














DOUBLE ENVELOPING GEAR SETS & SPEED REDUCERS 
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Control Bill 
this week was moving into the final 


Near -—— Congress 


stages of enactment of contro! 
legislation. Meanwhile, in_ the 
executive agencies predictions were 
that it would be at least 2 to 3 
weeks after passage of the defense 
production act before even the 
barest semblance of a priorities 
and allocations program would be 
visible. Lack of concrete require- 
ments was still the problem. 
Commerce Dept. officials point 
out, however, that if it is decided 
to give priority status to such 
things as the new grain bin pro- 
gram this could be done in a matter 
of a few days. Nonetheless, there 
is general agreement that it will be 
fourth quarter business at the out- 
side that will feel the first notice- 
able impact of government controls. 


Executive Powers—While the 
minor differences between the 
House and Senate versions of the 
control bill remain to be ironed 
out in conference, the major points 
have been decided. The measure 
will give the President the author- 
ity to grant priorities and allocate 
materials; requisition property; es- 
tablish inventory controls; use 
government funds to expand pro- 
duction; guarantee loans for de- 
fense plants; make direct govern- 
ment loans; purchase raw mate- 
rials and use government funds for 
exploration, development and min- 
ing of metals and minerals; put 
into effect standby wage and price 
controls, and rationing; settle labor 
disputes in defense industries; and 
control credit. To carry out the 
industrial expansion, loan and 
purchase features of the bill, new 
government corporations are au- 
thorized with a borrowing limit of 
$2 billion. 
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By EUGENE J. HARDY 


Freight Car Needs—aAn alloca- 
tion program for freight car con- 
struction is rapidly moving to the 
head of the list of problems that 
will confront the Commerce Dept. 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, ICC chair- 
man, told THE IRON AGE this week 
that the freight car shortage is the 
No. 1 industrial mobilization prob- 
lem facing the country. 

He emphasizes that the govern- 
ment must give a No. 1 priority to 
freight car production and assure 
adequate supplies of steel. But 
even if this is done, Col. Johnson 
says there will be no relief this 
year. He points out that trucks are 
now handling increased traffic and 
that they will haul more and more 
as the defense program expands. 


Inventors Mobilized—The Na- 
tional Inventors Council is stepping 
up its liaison work between the na- 
tion’s inventors and the military. 
Since its inception in 1940, the 
Council has channeled to inventors 
the technical problems affecting 
national defense. During World 
War II, along with the Office of 
Technical Services of the Com- 
merce Dept., the Council screened 
about 250,000 inventions of which 
150 proved to be of value to the 
military. 

The Council feels that its cur- 
rent problem is one of meeting 
numerical superiority with tech- 
nical supremacy. The Council 
reaches inventors by putting out 


THE FEDERAL VIEW 


THIS WEEK IN WASHINGTON 








periodic lists of technical military 
problems that need solving. It is 
estimated that about 25 pct are 
solved through Council effort. The 
current list does not reflect any di- 
rect needs brought about by the 
Korean fighting. 


Titanium Method Urgent—An- 
other problem the military has 
thrown out calls for a method of 
welding titanium. Except for spe- 
cial equipment which will probably 
be required for welding and cast- 
ing, the military feels it is prob- 
able that standard equipment can 
be used for other steps in the fabri- 
cation of titanium and its alloys. 
Laboratory methods of welding are 
deemed not practicable for produc- 
tion. 


FTC Vs. F. O. B.—The Federal 
Trade Commission may soon have 
to make up its mind where it stands 
on freight absorption. 

The efforts of a congressional 
committee to get FTC to tell indus- 
try when it can—and cannot—ab- 
sorb freight charges are scheduled 
to bear their first fruit this week. 
FTC chairman James M. Mead is 
scheduled to answer publicly more 
than a dozen questions from a Sen- 
ate “watchdog” committee as to 
the conditions under which pro- 
ducers may legally pay freight bills 
on the goods they ship. Insiders 
who have seen the answers say they 
accomplish nothing toward clarify- 
ing the situation. 
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need help? 


Inland metallurgists will work 
closely with you to determine 
the best mechanical properties 
and coating characteristics for 
each individual job. 





INLAND STEEL COMPANY, Deptsa 70, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicage 3, Il. 


Seles Offices: Chicago, Davenport, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas 


City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul 


Other Products: Bars © Sheets © Strip © Structurals ¢ Plates © Enameling Sheets 
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Floor Plate © Piling * Reinforcing Bars © Rails * Track Accessories 
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FEATURE ARTICLES 


Induction Hardening Arbor 
USED ON AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE 


Two automatics at General Motors’ Saginaw 
Steering Gear Div. not only turn bar stock into 
completely machined bearings. but harden 
them, too. Hardening is done by induction coil 
and quench arbors mounted on the tool slides. 


Method means big reduction in time and equip- 








By WALTER G. PATTON 
Detroit Editor 
Tue Iron Ace 


NEW tool—a precision hardening tool—has 
been added to the versatile and speedy 
automatic screw machine. 

As a result of installing a high frequency in- 
ternal hardening induction unit on an 8-spindle 
automatic, Saginaw Steering Gear Div. of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. is able to produce a machined 
and hardened universal joint bearing just 2 min 
16 sec after the raw steel is fed into the machine. 

While the present operation is still considered 
experimental, several hundred thousand parts 
have already been produced successfully. The 
importance of the operation may be appreciated 
when it is recalled that an average passenger 
car requires eight of these bearings. Some 
models may use as many as 12, including so- 
called wing-type bearings. 

The Saginaw Steering Gear Div. produces mil- 
lions of such parts every year. Thus any appreci- 
able savings in processing costs or a reduction 
in time elapsing between the introduction of 
steel into the manufacturing cycle and delivery 
of a finished part has considerable significance 
to company officials. 

The new method has many advantages over 
the conventional means of finishing these parts. 
It eliminates the steps of copper plating, car- 
burizing, tempering and precision internal grind- 
ing, with a great reduction in the total number 
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ment for processing and handling. 


of square feet required for equipment. It gives 
a closer control over the hardness pattern. And 
it effects a substential saving in time between 
the start of processing and completion of the 
finished part. 

Before a decision was made to install an induc- 
tion hardening unit on an automatic screw 
machine, engineers from Saginaw Steering Gear 
made a careful study of a similar installation in 
another plant. It was recognized that since 
nearly half of the metal in the part is heated, the 
amount of benefit from a metal quench is limited. 
High hardness both at the sides and end of the 
piece is essential. Close dimensional tolerances 
must be held, particularly as to taper. It was 
also recognized that a considerable amount of 
operating experience would be required to estab- 
lish ability of the new part to meet with certain- 
ty the severe operating conditions these bearings 
are subjected to in service. 

Another unusual problem was the compara- 
tively long high frequency power transmission 
line—about 17 ft. In solving this problem, ex- 
perience was borrowed from the radio industry. 
A coaxial cable of 3% in. OD was used. This 
cable, in addition to minimizing transmission 
losses, has met all safety requirements. It has 
also solved the problem of possible radio inter- 
ference resulting from high frequency radiation. 
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Induction Hardening Arbor _ 


Continued 


The screw machines being used are standard 
114 in. 8-spindle automatics tooled for this par- 
ticular job and fitted with a special inductor 
quench arbor on the tool slide, at the sixth sta- 
tion, which moves in and out of the bearing in a 
precisely controlled cycle. Movement of the hard- 
ening tool is similar in many respects to the 
action of the burnishing tool which is also in- 
stalled on each of these machines. Power for 
hardening is supplied for 1.8 sec from a single 
source, 


Power Supplied Alternately 
The induction heating power unit is a 450,000- 
cycle oscillator-type unit rated at 20 kw. 
Through an automatic transfer switch, this unit 
supplies power alternately to the induction heat- 
ing coils on both of the two automatic screw 
machines now being used for this work. 
Material specifications call for 1 1/32. in. 
*0.010 in. modified SAE 1144, hot rolled with 
special quality requirements. The bars are 
machine straightened, stress annealed and 
pickled and oiled. Grain size is 1 to 5. 
Chemistry specifications are: 
Carbon 0.49 to 0.55 pet 
Manganese 1.30 to 1.65 pet 
Phos 0.040 pet max 
Sulfur 0.25 to 0.33 pet 
Silicon 0.10 pet max 
The induction hardening arbor is cam-driven 
on the slide in the same manner as any other 
tool, except that the cam is especially designed 
to move the coil into position rapidly and hold 
it there during the hardening cycle, instead of 
feeding slowly into the work as a cutting tool 
would do. A special cam welded to the end of 
the spindle operates a limit switch to start the 
hardening cycle. Operation of this switch by the 
cam energizes a timer which turns on the induc- 
tion power to the coil for the proper length of 
time, then cuts off the power and energizes a 
solenoid which opens the quench oil valve. An 
automatic transfer switch makes power available 
to each machine at the proper point in its cycle. 
In machining, OD is held within 0.0005 in. 
and the ID within 0.0012 in. Location of the 
snap ring groove to the bottom hole is held 
within 0.002 in. 


Accurate Dimensions and Adjustment 
Required 

The inductor mandrel is turned from fibre 
glass having a melamine binder. The mandrel 
and the coils used must be precision-made just 
like other tools. Both the coil dimensions and 
the distance from the coil to the work are 
critical to 0.003 in. in their effect on the depth 
and pattern of hardening. 
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The inductor coil is made of 3/32 in. O}) 
copper tubing with 0.016 to 0.020-in. wall. The 
3/16-in. sections are soldered to the coil after 
it is wound and both halves of the quench char 
ber are assembled. 

The inductor coil must be adjusted to within 
0.020 to 0.025 in. from the bottom of the h 
that is being hardened. This is done by using a 
flashlight with a circuit so arranged that when 
the coil touches the bottom of the hole the circuit 
is closed and the flashlight is lighted. The coi! 
is moved into the hole until the flashlight is 
lighted and then backed off with an adjusting 
screw. 

Quenching oil used is a highly refined paraftin 
oil low in sulfur so as to avoid undesirable dis- 
coloration of the parts. Pumps supply quenching 
oil at the rate of 6 gpm at 100 psi. The principal 
oil loss is through carryoff in the parts. The 
quenching oil is, of course, the same oil that is 
used for a cutting oil. 

During quenching, oil is ejected through radial 
oil holes and slots in the inductor mandrel. The 
quenching oil is directed both at.the sides and 
at the end of the part. 


Parts Meet Rigid Standards 


Minimum hardness required on quenching is 
Re 58. Experience has shown that heats con- 
taining 0.48 C will harden up to Rc 61, while 
steel containing 0.54 C has hardened up to Rc 65 
using the present heating and quenching cycle. 

During the experimental period of operation, 
parts are being visually inspected 100 pct to 
insure that the part has been hardened. On 
hardening, the part is slightly discolored and 
failure to harden can, therefore, be readily de- 





POWER UNIT for induction hardening is this 
20-kw, 450,000-cycle oscillator generator. What 
look like pipes protruding from the front of the 
unit are the coaxial transmission lines to the two 
induction hardening arbors. 
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ARBOR carrying the induction coil is shown in this simplified sketch, which gives 
details of the method of fastening arbor to tool slide. Induction coil is at right. 


HOW THE NEW METHOD SAVES 


. Eliminates the steps of copper plating, car- 
burizing, tempering, and grinding. 

. Reduces the square feet of floor space 
required to produce bearings. 

. Substantially reduces the time required to 
produce a finished bearing. 

. Enables closer control of bearing hardness 
pattern. 


tected. Special controls have been devised which 
automatically shut down the machine when the 
relays are off. An air jet blows out all chips 
just prior to hardening. 

Air gages are employed to check OD and ID 
dimensions. Snap gages are used for other di- 
mensions. Hardness, depth of case, and the 
hardness pattern are also checked every 2 hr. 

Six months’ operating experience has shown 
that machining and hardening operations can be 
combined successfully in a single machine. Be- 
cause of the high volume and the fact that copper 
plating, carburizing, drawing and internal grind- 
ing are eliminated, a substantial investment in 
equipment may be justified. Probably the out- 


SEQUENCE OF OPERATIONS 


Knee turn and step drill. 

. Knee turn, counterbore, and finish form. 
Recess, chamfer, face and groove, and 
breakdown cutoff. 

. Chamfer, ream, and breakdown cutoff. 

. Breakdown cutoff, and burnish. 

. Induction harden. 

. Shave and ream counterbore. 


. Cutoff. 
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INDUCTION HARDENING is done at the sixth 
position on this automatic screw machine. The 
arbor carrying the induction coil and quench 
chamber is in the center of the photograph. The 
coil and work piece show within the white circle. 


standing advantage is in reducing the processing 
cycle for each part from several hours to a few 
minutes. 

Meanwhile, service experience is being ac- 
cumulated which will finally determine whether 
the exacting requirements for this highly vulner- 
able part of an automobile can best be met by 
producing it in the conventional manner—copper 
plate, carburize, draw, and grind—or by the 
extremely fast method that combines machining 
and induction hardening in a single machine. At 
present, parts are being produced by both 
methods at Saginaw. 
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“ODAY’S emphasis on exacting quality 
makes rigid examination of products a 
necessity for meeting the customer’s de- 

mands. More and more, radiography is becoming 
a must. Purchasers of castings and weldments 
are specifying this form of inspection that pre- 
sents conclusive evidence of product internal 
soundness. Also, the high cost of production and 
material makes nondestructive testing especially 
desirable. Radiography gives an “inside story” 
that would be impossible to obtain even with the 
most careful sectioning. 


PRD tart te 


But since the cost of X-ray apparatus is still 
prohibitive, many of the smaller operators have 
resorted to gamma-ray radiography as an al- 
ternative. A number of foundries and welding 
shops do have X-ray equipment up to 250 kv, 
which suffices for the majority of applications 
where metal thicknesses rarely exceed 2 in. These, 
too, use gamma-ray radiography for special work 
involving heavier sections. However, it is not 
considered a substitute for, nor will gamma- 
radiography ever replace, the X-ray. 


Cheaper Than Radium 

During the past several years, radium has 
been the principal source for gamma rays. While 
the cost of purchasing radium outright is ex- 
treme, it can be obtained on a monthly rental 
basis. Rental fees for a capsule of radium of 
sufficient minimum amount to penetrate the aver- 
age casting range from $25 to $75 per month. 
Recently, however, the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission has made available for industrial 
use a number of radioactive isotopes, and an 
equivalent in gamma ray emission may now be 
purchased outright for less than the cost of two 
months rental of the radium. 

Despite all the current discussion of possible 
uses for radioactive isotopes, metalworkers, and 
for that matter industry as a whole, have been 
slow to avail themselves of these new materials. 
An aura of mysticism still seems to attend the 
term “radioactive,” resulting in undue prejudices 
and reluctance to adopt these new industrial tools. 
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COBALT 6( 


By WILLIAM CZYGAN 
Associate Editor, 


In particular, a comparatively few people in the 
industry are yet aware of the possibilities of- 
fered by radioisotopes emitting gamma rays in 
providing an economical, easy-to-use means for 
radiographic inspection. 

These radioactive isotopes are being produced 
in ever-increasing quantities, both as byproducts 
of A-bomb and other fission processes or by ir- 
radiation in a nuclear reactor or pile. The former 
are separated by involved chemical methods, mak- 
ing cost of production extremely high. Irradia- 
tion products may be manufactured at compara- 
tively low cost by simply inserting an element 
in the nuclear reactor for a specified period of 
time to form the neutron-induced radioisotope. 

For industrial radiographic use, an isotope 
must conform to certain basic requirements. 
Among the most important of these is that the 
material possess sufficient strength to keep film 
exposure time to a minimum, and have a long 
enough half-life to eliminate constant recalibra- 
tion. Although a number of other gamma-ray 
emitters would also be suitable for radiographic 
purposes, the radioisotope Cobalt 60 offers an 
ideal compromise of these factors. 

Co has a half-life of 5.3 years, as shown in 
Fig. 1, and emits gamma rays of two energies, 
1.10 and 1.3 million electron volts. The current 





FIG. |—Decay curve for Co” showing that 50 pct 
of the strength is gone at 5.3 years. Film ex- 
posure time must be recalibrated at least every 
six months to compensote for this gradual decline 
in ray intensity. : 
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ron Low cost RADIOGRAPHY 


The radioactive isotope cobalt 6! 
use for industrial radiography. Result 
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price, purchased from AEC, is $50 per curie for 
the first two curies, or fraction thereof, and $5.00 
per curie thereafter, plus handling and shipping 
charges when the entire activity may be con- 
sidered as one shipment. It is advisable to buy 
the largest source, in terms of curies (activity 
measure), that the individual feels safe in han- 
dling, since greater. activity reduces film ex- 
posure times. Where. space allotted to radio- 
graphic operations is limited, a smaller source is 
required so that radiation will not extend to work- 
ers in the immediate surrounding area of the 
plant. A Co® source of at least 500 mg radium 
equivalent is desired, and 750 mg radium equiva- 
lent would be even handier. 

The argument is heard on all sides that the 
average chemist or -metallurgist, though well 
qualified in his particular field, is not a nuclear 
physicist and. -is therefore incapable of using 
these new techniques-to the best advantage. The 
ideal situation would certainly be to have a 
specialist-technician performing the radiographic 
work, but this is far from being absolutely es- 
sential. The important consideration is to be 
aware of the possible. hazards involved and to 
equip workers with the proper safeguards and 
a few simple rules for minimizing dosage. An 
extensive background of special knowledge is 
not required, and any responsible laboratory or 
inspection technician can perform radiographic 
duties. 

Such fundamental information as is necessary 
is contained in a variety of booklets! issued by 
AEC, National Bureau of Standards and the 
Dept. of Commerce. In addition, The Isotopes 
Div., AEC, offers, from time to time, a special 
1-week training course in radioisotope technique 
at Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, and 
several universities conduct special day and eve- 
ning courses on the subject. 

To obtain Co, application blanks and instruc- 
tions for their completion may be had by writing 
to the Isotopes Div., U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Oak Ridge Operations, Post Office Box 
i, Oak Ridge, Tenn. Applications for radioiso- 
opes or irradiation services are then submitted 
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to the Isotopes Div. on form AEC-313, “Applica- 
tion for Radioisotopes Procurement.” Form 
AEC-374, “Authorization for Radioisotopes Pro- 
curement,” is issued when approval has been 
granted. The latter is sent, along with a pur- 
chase order, to the supplier. 

Before buying the isotope, a safe place for stor- 
age and usage must be provided. The ideal loca- 
tion for this is an isolated section of the plant. 
Where facilities are crowded, the storage vault 
should be proportionately heavier, but in most 
cases, the general design and thickness shown in 
Fig. 2 will suffice. The vault shown was built at 
Penn Steel Castings Co., Chester, Pa., whose fa- 
cilities for gamma-radiographic inspection rep- 





FIG. 2—Typical construction of the storage vault, 
capsule and individual container for Co™. Thick- 
ness of the vault brickwork is determined by 
proximity to other plant operations. 
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resent one of the best foundry installations to 
date. This company has found radiography to be 
an invaluable means of assuring product quality. 


The vault was built entirely by labor within 
the plant, and nearly all the materials were found 
on the foundry scrap pile. About 7 cu ft of 1:2 
concrete were needed, in addition to 220 lb of 
miscellaneous scrap steel, plate angles, and 350 
reclaimed brick. The job required a bricklayer 
and helper for 4 hr each, 16 hr for a welder, 16 
hr for a mechanic and 8 hr for a laborer. The 
walls of concrete and steel plate are of sufficient 
thickness to insure complete blockage of any 
stray rays that might penetrate the individual 
source containers placed within. The top is 
counterbalanced to facilitate easy handling. 

Individual containers for the sources may be 
built up of welded plate as shown in Fig. 2 to 
form a box, or a length of steel pipe, large enough 
in diameter to provide the required lead wall 
thickness. These are also made of scrap materials, 
with the exception of the lead. The lead may 
either be poured around a form to make the 
chamber, or the box poured solid and drilled to 
produce the cavity. A removable lead plug is 
made for sealing off the chamber. 


Safety Survey Required 

The actual capsule for holding the tiny source 
is machined from a piece of stainless steel, monel 
or other suitable material as shown in Fig. 2. 
The eye to which the carrying string is attached 
should be milled into the body of the capsule; ex- 
perience has shown that an eye which is merely 
affixed to the capsule can break off easily, re- 
quiring unnecessary handling of the radioactive 
material to repair. The capsule should be only 
large enough to prevent its getting lost. The 
center chamber is generally made about 1/16 in. 
larger all around than the source, which is later 
packed in cotton to prevent movement. 

When the source has been installed, it is 
necessary to make a safety survey of the area 
surrounding the vault or radiographic room. This 
is done to determine how much, if any, radiation 
might be leaking through and how far the rays 
extend from the source location, both during 
storage and operation of the source. The survey 
is accomplished with a Geiger counter or some 
similar detection device, either by plant personnel 
or hired experts who specialize in this type of 
service. 


Minimize Contact Time 
In handling radioactive material, the chief rule 
is to stay as far away as possible and keep con- 
tact time to a minimum. The capsule should be 
carried at arm’s length on a string, and should 
only be approached when absolutely necessary. 
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All preparations for making the radiograp! 
should be completed before taking the capsul 
from its protective container, so that the operato: 
need only suspend the source capsule in positio: 
and then move away from the area. 


Local health department regulations in som: 
sections might require the use of protectiv: 
clothing. However, technicians who have worked 
with the radioactive materials over a considera 
ble period of years are almost unanimously o! 
the opinion that there is little need for specia! 
protection in average gamma-radiographic work 
since time of exposure to rays is in most case 
quite short. Generally accepted safe limits of a! 
lowable dosage are set at a maximum of 0.10) 
roentgens for an 8-hr day. Records kept over a 
period of almost a year by E. R. Sanford, Chiet 
Metallurgist at Penn Steel and long-time ex 
ponent of gamma-radiography, show that per- 
sonnel dosage never exceeded 0.06, and was usu- 
ally on the order of 0.02 roentgens, without the 
use of protective clothing. 

The Isotopes Div. strongly recommends that 
a monitoring device be available for checking 
daily dosage of persons handling the source. A 
Minometer or similar instrument of the ioniza- 
tion chamber type is well suited to this purpose 
The device deposits an electrostatic charge in a 
pencil meter, which is worn clipped to the pocket 
of the operator during the time that he is han- 
dling the radioactive source. Whatever rays 
strike the operator will remove part of the charge 
in the meter. At the end of the day, the pencil 
meter is again inserted in the instrument, which 
measures the amount of charge that was lost dur- 
ing the day; results are read in roentgen units. 
Periodic blood counts are also recommended as an 
added precaution. In the final analysis, the best 
safety device is still distance. 


Recommend Fast Film 


Regular industrial X-ray film is also used for 
gamma-ray radiography. Type of film and length 
of exposure are governed by the speed with which 
it is necessary or desirable to make the gamma- 
graph, the thickness of the casting and the 
amount of radiation available. Weather condi- 
tions must also be taken into consideration. Dur- 
ing periods of high humidity, the shortest ex- 
posure needed to produce a readable film is de- 
sired; high moisture content in the air can cause 
sweating between the lead plates in the holder, 
making spurious markings on the film. 

Films are generally divided into four classes, 
according to their speeds: (1) extremely slow, 
(2) slow, (3) medium, and (4) fast. The fastest 
film available is best suited to foundry work, 
where high definition is not required for ordinary 
jobs. Definition and contrast are better on the 
slower films, but casting defects usually show up 
just as well on the faster types. Low-cost film 
holders are obtainable from the film supplier, 
who can also furnish information on their use. 
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These are fitted with thin sheets of lead between 
which the film is placed. 

Except for special work, the focal distance 
should never be less than 18 in. for metal sec- 
tions of 3 or 4 in. Longer focal distances are 
better, giving less distortion, since the rays be- 
come more nearly parallel as the distance from 
the source increases. For best results, the film 
holder should be as tight against the back of the 
work as possible. Good contact may be assured 
by propping something heavy against the film 
holder or, in the case of rounded surfaces, at- 
taching the holder to the work with tape or a 
cloth band. 





FIG. 3—Typical overnight setup at Penn Steel 
Castings Co. for radiographing a 16-ft diam 
flange for a speed ring section of a hydroelectric 
installation. The source capsule is in the center, 
and 48 films are arranged around the outside of 
the 7-ton casting. Section thickness averaged 3 
in, requiring about a 16-hr exposure. 


A number of pieces may be arranged in one 
setup, since the gamma rays emit in all directions 
from the source. After deciding how long an 
exposure is wanted, the work pieces are ar- 
ranged in a circle around the suspended source; 
the work-to-source distance is dependent upon 
the thickness of the objects being radiographed. 
For cylindrical jobs, the film holder is wrapped 
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around the outside of the section and the source 
is suspended in the center. By this means, the 
entire periphery of the work may be examined 
in one exposure, as shown in Fig. 3. 

Exposure times are calculated with a circular 
slide rule of the type used in radium radiography. 
These may be obtained from any of the manu- 
facturers of X-ray films. Factors involved are 
film type, film-to-source distance, thickness and 
density of material radiographed and strength 
of the radioactive source. Setting the film-to- 
source distance opposite milligrams radium 
equivalent of Co® on the inner scale of the slide 
rule gives time of exposure opposite thickness 
of material on the outer scale. This is multiplied 
by the factors for film type and material density 
to obtain the exact correct exposure. 

Since the Co’ is undergoing continual decay, 
exposure time must be recalibrated about every 
six months to compensate for the loss of strength. 
Additional length of exposure may be easily de- 
termined from the percent activity lost during 
the time elapsed since the source was new. 

Identification of the area radiographed is ac- 
complished by marking the area with crayon and 
then fastening lead numbers over the crayon 
marks with tape. The lead numbers will appear 
on the finished film; by aligning the numbers on 
the film over the crayon markings on the work, it 
is possible to locate immediately the exact area 
in which any defects occur. These numbers also 
serve as a means of cataloging the films for fu- 
ture reference. Films at Penn Steel are filed for 
periods of from 5 to 10 years and are always 
available for correlation with service data later 
obtained on the part. 

Selection of darkroom facilities and film proc- 
essing equipment will be governed mainly by the 


FIG. 4—No masking what- 
soever was needed to pro- 
duce this clear, detailed 
gammagraph with Co”. 
A number of different ma- 
terials with varying densi- 
ties are contained in these 
valves and fittings. Ex- 
posure time was an aver- 
age for material thickness- 
es to give clear definition 
in both light and heavy 
sections. Even the cera- 
mic portion of the spark 
plug shows up. 
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Low Cost Radiography 


Continued 


volume of work anticipated. Cost of the installa- 
tion may be anywhere from less than a hundred 
to several thousand dollars. Here again, a little 
ingenuity can result in pronounced savings. A 
skeleton installation for low-volume processing 
may be set up by anyone handy with tools. 

Processing tanks may be purchased from photo 
supply houses, but the cost-conscious operator 
can quite easily construct his own within the 
plant. Since temperature control is important 
for good results, means should be provided for 
keeping the solutions within specified limits. 

Hot and cold running water are needed in the 
darkroom, so the layout should be planned near 
existing piping. An inexpensive film drying 
“abinet may be built, incorporating heating ele- 
ments which can be cut in or out to control tem- 
perature. This is almost a necessity, because 
X-ray film is somewhat thicker than ordinary 
photographic films and requires too much time 
to simply air-dry. 

Actual film processing is relatively simple; the 
average batch of films can be run through in 10 
to 15 min. As in anything else, the amount of care 
taken will govern quality of the finished product. 
A number of excellent handbooks? on processing 
are available from the film manufacturers. 

Interpretation of the completed gammagraph 
shouldn’t be difficult for the average foundryman. 
The defects seen on the film have the same 
characteristic appearance and outline as those 
seen when a casting is cut open. With a little ex- 
perience, the eye becomes more practiced so that 
minutest details can be readily interpreted. 

Obviously, this inexpensive radiographic 
method does have certain shortcomings. Principal 
among these is the lack of speed as compared with 
X-ray equipment of equal strength source. 
Greater care is required for interpreting gamma- 
graphs, although all the defects do show. 

Chief advantage of the Co® technique is its 
cheapness relative to X-ray and radium sources 
of equal penetrating power. A basic installation 
may be set up for as little as a few hundred dol- 
lars. Portability is another important feature of 
gamma-ray work; the small capsule and a few 
film holders may be easily transported anywhere. 
Large jobs that would require expensive han- 





FIG. 5—The joint of this butt-weld on two pieces 
of steel pipe looked sound from the outside, but 
gomma-radiography revealed poor contact on the 
inside. 


dling need not be carried to the source fi 
radiography. 

No masking to compensate for varying mat« 
rial thickness is required, as is borne out in Fig: 
4 and 5. Objects to be radiographed are mere}, 
placed against the film holder and exposed. Tho 
latitude is broad enough to expose for averag: 
section thickness and material densities and sti)! 
bring out the heavier and lighter sections. 

Since the rays emit in all directions, a large 
number of objects may be arranged around the 
source and radiographed at the same time. In 
addition to this, several films may be placed in 
the same film holder to produce duplicate gamma- 
graphs in one exposure. Often, copies are re- 
quired for the customer’s files, and he in turn 
may have to furnish a film to his customer or the 
military. As many as six films have been ex- 
posed simultaneously in the same holder with 
good results. 

The slowness of gamma radiography is in some 
ways an asset, especially in the small shop having 
only one technician who has to perform multiple 
duties. Once the work is set up, it may be for- 
gotten for several hours until the exposure is 
completed, and the technician can go about his 
other business. Also, jobs may be set up just 
prior to closing in the evening and set far enough 
from the source so that the exposure will be com 
pleted in the morning. 

Shops employing Co® radiography are dail) 
discovering its versatility in uses other than 
production inspection. For example, one foundry 
was having failures of the stoppers in their 
bottom-pouring ladles, with resultant losses of 
85,000-lb heats of steel. All the stoppers that 
had been purchased were radiographed; nearly 





FIG. 6—Defect (circled) found in a ladle stopper. 
Imperfections such as this resulted in costly fail- 
ures, until Co” was used to check each shipment. 


every one had internal defects such as the one 
seen in Fig. 6. The company now regularly radio- 
graphs representative samples of each lot. No 
failures have since occurred. 
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New Finish 


Gives Aluminum 


Good Wear Resistance 
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NEW scratch and wear resistant hard 

coating for aluminum, which makes this 

light meta] usable in many applications 
formerly restricted to steel alloys, has been de- 
veloped by Glenn L. Martin Co. “MHC” finish, 
the new hard coating, opens a way for indus- 
try to take fuller advantage of aluminum’s light 
weight. 

Standard tests on a Taber abrasion tester, 
using rubber bonded abrasive wheels with a 
1000-g loading, have shown the new coating to 
possess remarkable characteristics. After 50,000 
cycles, for example MHC samples showed only 
half as much wear as did cyanide case-hardened 
steel. 

For surfaces exposed to hard wear, it has been 
customary to use high strength steel alloys, sur- 
face-hardened carbon steels or chrome plate. In 
many cases the superior strength of the steel 
part is of no importance to its successful appli- 
cation. Thus a weight saving can be effected 
through use of aluminum with the Martin finish. 
This has already proved valuable in aircraft 
construction. In a typical instance, MHC-treated 
aluminum bearing races saved 40 lb over the 
steel assembly formerly needed. 

Laboratory development has been under way 
for over 2 years, and MHC coatings have al- 
ready been applied successfully to such widely 
dissimilar items as gears and pinions, survey- 
ing instrument parts, turbine impeller blades, 


By CHARLES F. BURROWS 


Research Metallurgist, 
Glenn L. Martin Co 


hand tools, swivel joints, friction locks, leading 
edges of high-speed airfoils, cams, pistons and 
leg braces for paraplegics. 

The Martin hard coating has proved out weil 
in its application to the leading edges of high- 
speed airfoils, which are susceptible to wearing 
by the surface attrition of dust and rain. 
Helicopter rotor blade tips, which must often be 
revved up in clouds of dust, sand or cinders, rep- 
sent another noteworthy adaptation. Taking ad- 
vantage of the lighter metal, many direct MHC- 
finished aluminum substitutions for steel are 
being made today in the case of moving parts 
for Martin airplanes as well as for static sur- 
faces exposed to severe scuffing or other forms 
of wear. 

Fields outside the aviation industry will pro- 
vide a great many applications for the coating. 
A sample lot of 5000 leg braces of the type used 
by disabled veterans recently passed a series of 
laboratory tests for wear resistance, after hard- 
coating by the MHC process. Sand and abrasive 
dust particles to which the hinges are exposed 
eaused many failures to unprocessed aluminum 
ankle joints. _ 

The Martin finish is applied to aluminum and 
aluminum alloys containing less than 5 pct cu, 
either in the wrought or cast form, by an elec- 
tro-chemical process which creates a nonmetallic, 
file-hard, highly heat-refractive surface—inte- 
gral with the base metal. Surface smoothness, 


New Martin process gives aluminum a scratch and wear resistant coat- 


ing which is file hard, smooth and heat resistant. Wear resistance is 


superior to that of hard chrome plating or cyanide case hardened steel. 


Cost may be less than chrome plating or heat treating steel. 
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Aluminum Hard Coating 


Continued 


in general, is closely maintained in the process- 
ing. The process offers exceptional throwing 
power, so that uniform coatings may be applied 
to irregular shapes and recessed areas. 

The Martin coating provides excellent resis- 
tance to atmospheric and salt water corrosion. 
Test panels with 0.002-in. MHC films show little 
corrosion after 14 months of continuous exposure 
The hard coating is far superior to conventional 
anodized surfaces. The coat factor, however, 
often dictates the anodizing of areas of a part 
unexposed to wear but likely to corrode. Typical 
are areas where fittings are rivetted to struc- 
tures. When selective coating is desired, and 
the non-MHC areas are to be anodized, the whole 
part is usually anodized first, then masked for 
selective hard-coating. 

With respect to the coating’s thermal stability, 
due to a difference in coefficients of expansion 
between the base aluminum alloy and the hard 
finish, checking of the MHC film occur when tem- 
peratures exceed 200°F. MHC-processed sur- 
faces also afford a definite margin of heat-in- 
sulating protection to the base aluminum, when 
exposed for short periods to very high tempera- 





WEAR RESISTANCE: The 
locking groove (dark area) 
of this aluminum aileron con- 
trol quadrant has been MHC 
coated to prolong its wear- 
ing qualities. 


HEAT RESISTANCE (right) 
of MHC coating is shown by 
comparing coated sample at 
right with the uncoated prod- 
uct after each was exposed 
to an 1800°F Bunsen flame for 
| min. 





THESE MATERIALS MAY BE COATED* 


Wrought Products Cast Products 
61S 645 
75S Alclad 220 
75S 355 
245 Alclad 356 
14S Alclad 195 
52S 
2s 
24S 
14S 


* Listed in order of preference for resistance to abrasive wear. Alloys 
other than tne3e have not yet been treated. 
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tures. Martin-conducted tests have revealed that 
24ST aluminum sheet with a 0.002-in. surface 
of MHC will stand up successfully for 1 min to 
an 1800°F Bunsen burner flame—whereas un 
coated sheeting begins to blister at the end of 
15 sec and shows pronounced warping. 

MHC film is a non-conductor. Standard anodi 
films show a voltage breakdown of about 340 vy, 
against a range of 500 to 3700 for MHC coat- 
ings. Though proof against most commonplac« 
chemicals, the finish is attacked by strong acids 
and alkalis. 

Accurate hardness values for the coating have 
not been obtained, since standard hardness equip- 
ment indentor mechanisms produce too deep an 
impression for reliable results. The coating may 
be considered as approximately file hard. Tensile 
tests of coated alloys show that while the MHC 
coating has slight effect on the tensile and yield 
strengths of the material it does cause some loss 
in ductility. Due to the great hardness of the 
coating, it does not possess a great deal of duc- 
tility. Right angle bends over a *,-in. diam 
radius have shown that the 0.002-in. coating 
spalls off on the compression side of the bend and 
checks finely on the tension side. Impact resis- 
tance of the coating is quite good although the 
coating can be dented and slightly chipped under 
repeated sharp blows of a hammer. 

On repeated cyclic stressing of 0.190-in., 755- 
T6 sheet, a 0.002-in. coating has produced a 
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EFFECT ON MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 
Of 75S-Té Alclad Sheet 


Yield Ultimate 
Strength, Strength, Elongation, 
Psi Psi Pct in 2 in. 


As received (uncoated 67,420 0. 
Chromic acid anodized 68 ,530 ' 0. 
Sulfuric acid anodized (alumilite) 69, 230 i 9. 
Hard coatings 
0.0004 in. film 9. 
0.0008 in. film.... :. 


0.002 in. film 


marked drop in the fatigue life of the metal. 
This condition follows the normal trend when 
hard coatings are employed over softer mate- 
rials. Due to this lowered fatigue life hard- 
coated structural applications subject to repeated 
loading in tension, bending or torsion, should 
be used only after functional tests have proven 
the application satisfactory. 

MHC finishes range in color from light to dark 
gray depending on the alloy and the coating 
thickness. Coatings run from 0.0001 to 0.006 in. 
in thickness. Abrasion resistant uses as a rule 
call for 0.002 in. 


MHC coated surfaces exhibit a definite amount 
of growth which will be proportional to the 
amount of film applied. The processing results 
in a coating of aluminum compound integral with 
the base metal. Through its participation in the 
reaction this coating is reduced by varying per- 
centages of the coating’s thickness, depending 
on that thickness. To compensate for this, parts 
to be MHC-processed to, for example, the stand- 
ard 0.002-in. thickness are normally made up to 
a minus tolerance representing about one-half 
the thickness of the proposed finish. Also, ad- 
vantage can sometimes be taken of the dimen- 
sional growth of parts under MHC processing. 
For example, worn or undersized gears, given a 
light coating, lose their backlash. 


A definite coefficient of sliding or static fric- 
tion has not as yet been determined, but pre- 
liminary tests indicate that MHC film has a lower 
frictional index than that of untreated metal. 





BUILDUP on the surfaces of this gear train made scrapping 
unnecessary. Coating outside surfaces to 0.00015 in. elimi- 


nated backlash. 
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WEAR EFFECT on materials and coatings was measured on 
a Taber abraser and plotted on this chart. CS-!7 wheels 
were used with 1000-g loads. 


Sliding wear tests involving various combina- 
tions of hard-coated and bare metal surfaces with 
lubricants indicate that maximum resistance to 
wear is obtainable by use of MHC film with a 
lubricant of molybdenum sulfide or graphite 
grease. 

Smooth surfaces such as those produced by 
rolling, forging, grinding or machining afford 
the best abrasion-resistance results with MHC 
coating. However rough surfaces may be coated. 
Sand cast, grit blasted, forged and rolled sur- 
faces may contain small foreign particles im- 
bedded in their surfaces that will lead to imper- 
fections in the hard coating. Hard coatings 
should be applied as a final operation after all 
other machining and finishing operations are 
completed. Samples of rolled 75S-T6 sheet hav- 
ing a microfinish of 4 RMS showed a 16 RMS 
finish after applying a 0.002-in. coating. 

The MHC hard-coating process is relatively 
expensive as currently applied in a purely experi- 
mental basis in the Martin laboratory. On a pro- 
duction scale it would probably compare in cost 
with such operations as heat treating of steel. 
It would be considerably cheaper than hard 
chrome plating. 
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Hydraulic Pressure 


Since spinning was too costly a method for producing 


aluminum tanks, Douglas Aircraft developed a method 


in which partially formed tanks, after welding and heat 


treating, are formed by hydraulic pressure. The tank is 


placed inside the sizing die and hydraulic fluid is pumped 


into the retaining rubber bag forcing the metal against 


the die to the final contour. Time required for this final 


sizing operation is 3 min, pressure used is 400 psi. 


Sys VENTIONAL methods were found 
necessary at the El] Segundo plant of the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. in forming an aluminum 
tank. Several experimental tanks were made by 
spinning, but this method was too costly for pro- 
duction use. The engineering requirements as 
to size, strength and shape made necessary some 
departures from normal procedure in the method 
of forming finally selected. 

Because of the limits established in the stretch- 
ing of the annealed 61S material being used, tank 
halves are preformed on a drop hammer and trim 
lines are located prior to welding, finally produc- 
ing a cone-shaped section requiring approximate- 
ly a 6 pet elongation by stretching to obtain the 
final contour desired. 


The operations necessary to prepare the sec- 
tion for forming are extremely important, par- 
ticularly the welding. Douglas uses an automatic 
welding machine, with special jigs and fixtures 
for operation in conformance with the contour 
of the tank. To obtain a consistent and uniform 





Fig. 1—Trimming gas tank sections prior to butt- 
weld operation at Douglas Aircraft. 
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Fig. 2—Automatic welding of gas tank halves 
prior to sizing operation. 


bead of the weld, it was important to have the 
butt joint in a straight line with a maximum 
gap limited to 1/32 in. at any point. This prob- 
lem is overcome by using suitable clampings and 
indexing features in the weld fixtures, coupled 
with a profile templet to guide the torch and 
maintain a specified dimension between it and 
the tank. To further aid the end result of a 
uniform weld, a copper back-up bar is used for 
dissipating heat, thus reducing the tendency of 
the material to warp or buckle. 

The tolerance required on the overall contour 
necessitated a new approach in final sizing after 
welding. A large sizing die or cavity was made, 
shaped inside to conform to the loft lines of the 
tank itself. Made of cast aluminum halves bolted 
together, the die was designed to withstand 500 
psi internal pressure. Initially it was felt that 
suitable sealing methods could be employed to 
permit the die itself to contain the hydraulic 
fluid. But this proved impractical, so a single 
sheet rubber bag was wrapped against the man- 
dre] and fastened to the removable top. 
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Forms Gas Tanks 





A tank, after welding and heat treating, is 
placed inside the sizing die and hydraulic fluid 
pumped in, forcing the rubber bag and the metal 
against the die to assume the proper contour. 
The necessary pressure in this case has been 
found to be 400 psi, though it may vary slightly 
according to the condition of the material at the 
time of sizing. The time required for the sizing 
is about 3 min, being merely the time required 
to pump in about 25 gal of fluid and drain it out 
again. 

Improvements have been made on the sizing 
die to speed up the overall operation. Automatic 


FIG. 3—Left, inside of sizing die, showing air- 
operated extracting unit at bottom. 


FIG. 4—Below, installation of sizing dies at Doug- 
las. Top on die at left is in place. At right, top, 
mandrel, and rubber bag assembly is being lifted 
out of die. 





air-operated extractors remove the formed sec- 
tion, the top has quick-acting locks, and electric 
hoists are used for loading and unloading the 
combined top, mandrel and rubber bag assembly. 
The whole sizing operation requires only 5 min. 





Six Surfaces Broached in Single Pass 


MONG interesting operations in the new 
production line for the 12-cyl air-cooled 
military engine at Continental Motors is the 
finish-broaching of bearing cap channels and 
inner faces of cross bolt bosses in the aluminum 
alloy crankcase casting. Six flat surfaces on 
each of seven tranverse webs in the casting, 
plus radii in the corners of the bearing cap 
channels, are broached in a single pass with the 
illustrated equipment. Tolerances are 0.002 in. 
for size and 0.0005 in. for squareness and par- 
allelism. About 0.047 in. depth of stock is re- 
moved. Locating pins on the case flange fit into 
recesses in the platen of the machine for center- 
ing. The hand lever on the left actuates a series 
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of four dogs on each side which grip the casting 
flange, holding it firmly against the platen sur- 
face. The machine is a 15-ton, 90-in. stroke 
Colonial horizontal surface broaching machine. 
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N unusual combination of size and intricacy 
A in a steel casting is shown in a 50-ton part 
for a hydro-electric turbine, cast recently by Falk 
Corp., Milwaukee. The part is one of four 
similar Francis Runner castings produced as 
components of a four-unit installation at Wilson 
Dam. The unit is for a 35,000 hp single vertical 
concrete spiral-cased hydraulic turbine, operat- 
ing under a net effective head of 92 ft. 

Setting the individual vane cores was a com- 
plex and painstaking operation, in order to main- 
tain the required close uniformity in vane thick- 
ness. The vane cores are set on top of the 





FIG. 2—Simultaneous pouring of the 83 tons of 
steel needed for a 50-ton finished casting. 





FIG. |—Setting the individual vane cores in the 
giant runner casting requires precise alignment 
for uniform vane thickness. 


bottom cores on a specially made plate that opens 
to permit insertion of the last two cores, as 
shown in Fig. 1. 

About 83 tons of molten metal from three 
25-ton acid openhearth furnaces was required. 
The furnaces were overloaded to produce about 
90 tons of molten metal, thus eliminating the 
possibility of pouring short. Careful control 





FIG. 3—Finished casting, showing the intricate 
forms involved and relative size of the turbine 
runner. 


was exacted in the simultaneous charging, melt 
ing and tapping of the three large heats. 

Since the three overhead cranes were to be 
used at the same time, a special trough had to 
be constructed for simultaneous pouring of the 
three ladles, as shown at the extreme left of Fig. 
2. Special heavy cross beam clamps were used 
to lock the mold and prevent a core shift or run- 
out during pouring. 

Fig. 3 shows the finished casting, ready for 
shipment. In addition to foundry finishing, 
many additional hours of polishing are required 
to finish the vane surfaces before installation. A 
high polish is necessary to prevent pitting. 
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How Much Iron Ore 
In BRAZIL? 


PART I 


By JOHN VAN N. DORR 


Geologist, 


U. S. Geological Survey 


OTAL reserves of high-grade ore in the 
“Tiina Gerais iron region can hardly be 

guessed at, much less estimated, in the 
present state of our knowledge. The limited 
amount of prospecting has already been dis- 
cussed. Less than 200 million tons of high-grade 
ore can be considered to be “proved” or “mea- 
sured” in all Brazil. This should not be taken, 
however, as a measure of the amount of ore pres- 
ent but rather as a measure of our ignorance 
and of the lack of development work. There can 
be little doubt of the probability of several times 
this amount of high quality ore in the region and 
of the possibility of much more. 

An example of the problems met in estimating 
tonnages will be cited. In the flanks of the iso- 
clinal overturned syncline exposed in the Con- 
ceicio area of the Itabira district several tens of 
millions of tons of pure ore occur above the 
prospecting tunnels that have been driven 
through the ore bodies. There is now no evidence 
as to the shape of the keel of the syncline, 
whether it narrows to a knife edge, is symmetri- 


cal, or is bulbous in section. All are possibilities. 
Moreover, there is only indirect and unrealiable 
evidence as to the depth of the keel below pres- 
ent prospecting. Although a geologist may be 
quite sure that important tonnages of high-grade 
ore exist at depth, he has hopelessly inadequate 
data as to the magnitude of these reserves; pos- 
sibly there might be only 10 million tons or so, 
equally possible there may be four or more times 
this amount. The Conceicéo area is one of the 
better prospected areas; most of the others are 
so poorly prospected and exposed that not even 
the alternatives can be known. 

Estimates as to percentage of the various ore 
types in an ore body from exposures are even 
more unreliable than tonnage estimates; only by 
mapping on such scales as 1/20 and 1/50 can in- 
ferences be made, for usuaily only the high-grade 
hard ore crops out. 

Another type of high-grade ore present to an 
unknown extent in the Minas Gerais area is 
rather soft micaceous blue hematite, quite co- 
herent but extremely friable. The specularite 


Data on the actual reserves of high grade ore in the Minas 
Gerais region is hopelessly inadequate. Less than 200 
million tons has actually been proved, though far more is 
probably there. Funds should not be invested and trans- 
portation plans made on present guesses as long as de- 
posits can be proved at reasonable expense. 


‘August 24, 1950 
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FIG. 2—Screen analysis of 300 Ib grab sample of fines discarded in mining at Cave Peak, 
Itabira District. (See Part |, The Iron Age, Aug. 17, p. 84.) 
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crystals are larger than in the average ore and 
the material has a greasy feel. Ore of this type 
is known at the Andrade property of Companhia 
Belgo-Minera, where it is crushed and sintered 
for use in the blast furnace, and in the Itabira 
district on the properties of Companhia Acos 
Especiais de Itabira. 


Lower Grade Ores 


‘There are various types of lower-grade ore in 
the Central Minas Gerais area of Brazil. Among 
these are canga, chapinha, and other leached iron 
formation, and the true iron formation, itabirite. 
As used here, low-grade ore refers to material 
below 66 pct Fe (dry). This is not as arbitrary 
a division as appears at first glance, for there 
seems to be a natural break between ores of 66 
pet Fe and over and ores with 62 to 63 pct Fe 
and under, with relatively few deposits between. 


Great Tonnages Assured 


With the exception of itabirite, these materials 
are all characterized by considerable amounts of 
hydrated iron oxide, by great porosity, and, usu- 
ally, by erratic phosphorus and iron analyses. 
They are all related to surface weathering of 
ferruginous rocks and therefore are of limited 
vertical range, possibly no more than 150 ft. An 
areal extent measured in tens of square miles 
assures great tonnages of the material. Only 
one such deposit has been explored to appreciable 
depth; this, a deposit of leached iron formation, 
was calculated to contain 300 million tons of ma- 
terial containing around 66 pct Fe and was of 
non-bessemer grade. 

These ores are structurally weak, are usually 
quite friable a short distance below the surface, 
and absorb much water during the rainy season. 
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Their high porosity makes them easily reducible 
and they are excellent ores for charcoal and, if 
composition could be controlled, for other blast 
furnaces. Judging from samples of ore seen from 
Cerro Bolivar, in Venezuela, the Venezuelan de- 
posits seem closely related to some of these 
superficial ores. 


itabirite—Basic Ore Type 

The original metamorphosed sedimentary iron 
formation from which all the other ore types ' 
were derived is known as _ itabirite. Though | 
locally it is contaminated by talc, amphiboles, 
and other minerals, typically it consists of alter- 
nate layers of specularite and granular silica : 
ranging from less than a millimeter to more ' 
than a centimeter in thickness. It is probably 
a more highly metamorphosed equivalent of the 
relatively unmetamorphosed jasper-hematite iron 
formation of our Lake Superior region and of 
the Urucum region in Mato Grosso, Brazil. 

Itabirite is usually capped by canga. Beneath : | 
the canga cap the itabirite is commonly hydrated ! 
and soft. It can be dug out with a shovel, and 
the fine granular quartz separates easily from 
the platy iron oxide. At widely varying depths 
below the canga, but usually less than 100 ft, 
hydration of the iron becomes subordinate and 
the itabirite is a slightly coherent laminated rock 
composed of granular quartz and specularite. In 
some cases the zone of hydrated itabirite is com- 
pletely or almost completely missing; on the 
other hand, bands or zones of hydrated itabirite ; 
at depths of several hundred feet can be cited. 

Extremely hard and tough itabirite also occurs 
abundantly. This rock, usually leaner than the 
softer itabirite, crops out well and forms many 
spectacular crags. Whether hard itabirite is 3 
merely an unweathered phase of the more com- 
monly encountered softer itabirite or whether 
it has been silicified and/or otherwise altered 
during metamorphism cannot yet be affirmed. 
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FIG. 3—Screen and chemical analyses of a sample of Itabirite taken from Cave Peak, 


Itabira District. 


Soft Itabirite Concentrates Easily 


The soft itabirite assumed definite economic 
interest after preliminary tests carried on in the 
laboratory of the Instituto de Technologia Indus- 
trial of the state of Minas Gerais. These tests, 
made at the request of Gilbert Whitehead, super- 
intendent of mines of the Companhia Vale do Rio 
Doce, proved that the material can be concen- 
trated without difficulty by a Humphrey Spiral 
to 67-69 pct Fe. The first test work was carried 
on under the direetion of Dr. Hubert Pinagel of 
this company. Cheap concentrates can be made 
because the only costs lie in providing a water 
supply, the simple equipment, and in tailings 
disposal. Large tonnages of soft itabirite must 
eventually be moved in the course of mining the 
purer ores, 

Data on grade of the soft itabirite are still in- 
adequate. Most samples hitherto taken have 
been from surface pits and trenches. Many of 
the old tunnels in the Itabira District cut soft 
itabirite at depth, but they were not adequately 
sampled and are now caved. On the basis of 
meager sample data now available, it is assumed 
that soft itabirite in the Central Minas Gerais 
region will average between 46 and 52 pct Fe, 
with large tonnages of material available that 
will average more than 52 pct Fe and smaller 
though still appreciable tonnages, particularly in 
some districts, averaging more than 55 pct Fe. 

Fig. 3 shows results of the screen analysis of 
a sample of above-average itabirite and also 
chemical analyses of the screen fractions. The 
concentration of silica in the range between 70 
and 200 mesh and of iron in the plus 70-and 
minus 200-mesh fractions is typical. A moder- 
ately pure plus 45-mesh concentrate could be 
made by screening alone. 

Any estimate of potential tonnages of itabirite 
available for concentration must wait on solu- 
tion of the geologic problem of the relation be- 
‘ween hard and soft itabirite as mentioned above. 
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Hard itabirite is a tough material to drill and 
crush, and costs therefore would be so high that 
exploitation is economically out of the question 
for many generations. Mapping of the distri- 
bution of itabirite must also be completed, and 
many structural problems solved. However, 
more than 200 miles of itabirite outcrop are 
known; apparent thickness of the formation 
ranges from a few feet to more than 3000 ft; 
the formation undoubtedly is continuous under 
several hundred square miles of overlying rock; 
that locally itabirite is known to be soft to depths 
of 300 ft or more. In short, if the economic and 
technical problems of using the iron in soft 
itabirite could be solved, there would be no short- 
age of supply for many decades at any conceiv- 
able rate of exploitation. 


Potentialities Are Great 


The reader will undoubtedly be struck more 
by our present ignorance of Brazilian iron ore 
resources than by our present knowledge of 
them. The intent of the foregoing pages has 
been to emphasize the great potentialities of the 
Central Minas Gerais area as a future source of 
iron ore. 

The cooperative program now going forward 
between the Brazilian Departamento Nacional 
da Producéo Mineral and the U. S. Geological 
Survey under the auspices of the Dept. of State 
will, it is hoped, do much to clarify the picture 
and to supply enough quantitative data to serve 
as an adequate foundation for more detailed in- 
vestigation of individual deposits by private or 
public capital. Topographic base maps of about 
4000 square miles are being prepared, the 
Brazilian Government is obtaining air photos 


of the entire region to serve as a base for 


topographic and geologic mapping, and the Con- 
selho Nacional de Geografia, in cooperation with 
the Pan American Geodetic Survey, is running a 
first-order triangulation net through the area 
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Brazilian Iron Ores 


Continued 


for control. In addition, the Departamento Na- 
cional da Producéo Mineral is drilling for in- 
formation on ore and ore bodies, and local com- 
panies are spending and will spend considerable 
sums prospecting by drilling and tunnels in co- 


operation with the program. The geology of th: 
whole region is to be studied with the hope < 
obtaining not only valuable economic data but 
equally valuable scientific information. In a)! 
this work cordial cooperation exists among Bra 
zilian federal and state agencies, private ani 
semi-public companies, Brazilian and foreign, 
and the Survey engineers and geologists. 


TRANSPORTATION IS BARRIER NOW 


Were Brazil’s iron ore deposits on the sea- 
hoard, millions of tons a year would now be ex- 
ported. They are, however, located 200 miles 
and more inland, behind formidable mountain 
barriers over and through which less than a 
million tons of ore trickled to the coast last year. 

The ore region has two natural outlets. The 
eastern part, which may contain between one- 
third and one-half of the available ore reserves, 
is drained by the head waters of the Rio Doce, 
which reaches the sea northeast of Vitoria. The 
present railroad, the meter-gage Vitoria é Minas, 
leaves the river system near its mouth and 
crosses a mountain range to reach Vitoria, the 
shipping point. The port of Vitoria cannot 
handle ships of more than 10,000 tons and is 
therefore unsuitable as a large-scale loading 
point, which would demand facilities for ships 
of 20,000 tons or more. An adequate port site 
is available at Santa Cruz, which would give a 
shorter railroad haul. This port site would also 
avoid the mountain range near Vitoria, result- 
ing in a downhill haul all the way from the de- 
posits, 325 to 375 railroad miles upriver. 

The western portion of the _ iron-bearing 
region is tapped by the Central do Brasil R.R., 
owned by the government. This _ railroad 
crosses three mountain passes on the way to 
the coast. Present shipments are made from 
Rio de Janeiro, but other and better sites (Angra 
dos Reis or Mangaratiba) for a modern ore port 
exist southeast of Rio. The main line of the 
Central is broad gage (1.6 m), but part of the 
system in the iron area is meter gage. Parts of 
the western area, theoretically tributary to the 
Central, conceivably could ship via the Rio Doce 
Valley if adequate transportation were avail- 
able there. 


Railroad Condition Hampers Output 


Production of every mine now shipping ore 
for export is limited by the available railroad 
facilities. More ore could be mined, more could 
be sold, if it could be transported. Although the 
record of gradually increasing shipments from 
Vitoria demonstrates that the Vitoria é Minas 
Railroad is steadily being improved, the time 
when the planned capacity of 1,500,000 tons of 
ore per year will be reached is a matter of con- 
jecture. Compared to the potentialities of the 
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tributary area, a million and a half tons per year 
may be considered insignificant. The Central 
do Brasil Railroad is already overloaded, for it 
must not only haul ore but all the other products 
of a large and rapidly developing area. Exports 
of iron ore via this route are subject to so many 
variables and unknowns that no reasonable guess 
as to future increase of ore capacity can be made. 
Brazilian exporters and many Brazilian officials 
are keenly aware of the problem, but the solu- 
tion, which evidently must satisfy both economic 
and political interests, has proved elusive. It is 
possible that an entirely new transportation sys- 
tem, restricted solely to ore transportation, may 
be the only answer. 


More Data and Transport Essential 


In considering the future place of Brazil in 
world iron ore markets, two points seem certain. 
The first is that if Brazil is to assume its po- 
tential position as an exporter of iron ore, ade- 
quate knowledge not only of the Brazilian ore 
sources but also of the competitive ore sources 
for the world market must be available in Brazil. 
The precarious economic balance between Bra- 
zilian and competing sources must be understood 
there and positive efforts made to secure for 
that country its potential place, rather than let- 
ting that place go by default. There are ade- 
quate supplies of good-grade ore elsewhere in 
the world and, unless the cost of Brazilian ore on 
world markets is as cheap as, or cheaper than, it 
would be from these other sources, and unless a 
steady flow can be assured, these other ore 
sources will be used. 


The second point is that without the invest- 
ment of large sums in an imaginative, courage- 
ous, and strictly economic approach to problems 
of ore transportation and shipment, exportation 
at a rate that both appreciably alters the pres- 
ent world iron ore supply and provides Brazil 
with an important new source of foreign ex- 
change is out of the question for many years. 
Such investments cannot be made, either by 
Brazilian or by foreign capital or, perhaps pref- 
erably, by a partnership of both, without rea- 
sonable assurance as to markets and as to costs 
Published with permission of the Director, U. $. Geologico! 
Survey. 
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Boon to Expansion 


New York—If industry is per- 
mitted to amortize defense 
plants in 5 years some present 
expansion plans will be expanded 
and some new ones evolved in 
several industries. 

At a recent press conference 
Irving S. Olds, U. S. Steel chair- 
man, indicated that the vast ex- 
pansion projected by his com- 
pany might be re-surveyed and 
possibly augmented were such a 
law enacted. 

The new law could apply to 
the new Fairless works of U. S. 
Steel (near Trenton, N. J.), con- 
struction of which is scheduled 
to begin within the next few 
months. Minimum ingot capac- 
ity of 700,000 tons is planned, 
but it could turn out to be 
larger. 





Denies Purchase Report 


Pittsburgh—aAn official of Penn- 
Ohio Steel Co. denies a persistent 
report that the company is nego- 
tiating for purchase of the Hud- 
son Motor Co. hand sheet mill fa- 
cilities at New Castle, Pa. It is 
understood that Hudson has in- 
stalled stamping facilities at the 
New Castle plant, since it is closer 


to Pittsburgh district sheet sup- 
pliers. 


B & 0 Buys Budd RDC-1 Cars 
Philadelphia — Two rail diesel 
cars have been bought from the 
Budd Company here by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad for some 


of its Baltimore-Washington- 
Brunswick commuter runs. The 
self-powered, all-stainless steel 
RDC-1 units will replace steam- 


Powered coach trains. 
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Accelerated Plant Amortization Likely 


Would be included in interim tax-increase bill . . . May per- 
mit industry to write off defense plants in 5 years .. . Higher 
corporate taxes, shorter payments seen—By Gene Hardy. 


Washington— As Congress 
speeded the interim tax-increase 
bill toward likely pre-Labor Day 
enactment it appeared certain 
that one of the provisions of the 
bill would permit industry to 
write-off plant and facilities for 
defense purposes at a faster than 
normal rate. 


Includes Plants Now Built 


While the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, after its deliberations on 
the Defense Production Act, sug- 
gested accelerated depreciation, 
Congress appears more favorably 
inclined toward approving a 5- 
year amortization of new defense 
plants and facilities, similar to 
World War II procedure. 

This provision was approved by 
the Senate Finance Committee 
last week when it acted on the 
tax bill. 


Higher Corporate Taxes 


The 5-year amortization would. 


be authorized by means of cer- 
tificates of necessity, applying to 
plants and facilities completed or 
installed after Dec. 31, 1949. 

The new provision makes one 
major change from the earlier 
law. It does not permit amortiza- 
tion in less than 5 years under 
emergency conditions as was the 
case during World War II. 

The interim tax measure, de- 
signed to raise an additional $5 
billion, would also increase the 


top corporate rate 4 pct to 42 pet 
for 1950 and to 45 pct for later 
years. It also speeds up the pay- 
ment of corporate income taxes 
so that at the end of 5 years all 
firms will have to pay their taxes 
within 6 months of the end of the 
taxable year. Present law spreads 
these payments over a full year. 

The Senate measure cuts the 
period for holding capital assets 
from 6 months to 3 months in or- 
der to qualify as long-term in- 
vestment. The carry-back and 
carry-forward provisions are also 
liberalized. 


To Build Openhearths in Italy 


Pittsburgh—Loftus Engineering 
Co. will design, engineer and fur- 
nish special equipment for five 
200-ton openhearth furnaces for 
the Finsider Co., Italian steel pro- 
ducer, under a $500,000 contract 
to be paid for partly by ECA 
funds. A Loftus representative 
will direct furnace construction 
in Finsider’s Cornigliano works, 
near Genoa. 


Seeks to Extend Pipeline 
Washington — Under an appli- 
cation filed with the Federal Pow- 
er Commission, the Shenandoah 
Gas Co., of Lynchburg, Va., would 
build an additional 38 miles of 
85¢-in. pipe line and 11 miles of 
4\%-in. and 3%-in. line to serve 
three Shenandoah Valley cities. 
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INDUSTRIAL SHORTS 


TRIPLE FIRED — RUST 
FURNACE CO., Pittsburgh, will 
design and build a slab heating, 
triple-fired furnace to serve a 
strip mill of the Stanley Works, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Construction 
will begin in the fall. The fur- 
nace will have a capacity of 50 
tons per hr. 


NEW FACILITIES — A new 
building, providing 20,000 sq ft 
of additional production space, 
is now in operation at the main 
Plymouth, Ind., factory of 
JOHN MECK INDUSTRIES. 
Located near other buildings of 
the plant, the structure is being 
used for pre-production work 
and making of pre-assemblies. 


FOILED AGAIN—Expansion of 
the operations of its foil divi- 
sion with the introduction of 
Kaiser Foil, aluminum house- 
hold wrap for retail sales, has 
been set by KAISER ALUMI- 
NUM & CHEMICAL SALES, 
INC. First distribution of the 
packaged foil will be through 
retail stores in the Pacific coast 
area. 








TOOL COMPANY SOLD—Sale 
of TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 
TOOL CO. by MICHIGAN 


TOOL CO., Detroit, to A. E. 
Tozer, general manager of the 
company since its founding in 
1928, has been’ announced. 
Tungsten Carbide was one of 
the first companies in the U. S. 
to product carbide tipped tools. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY — 
Clarence B. Randall, president 
of INLAND STEFL CO., re- 
cently joined the ranks of the 
company’s 25 year men. In addi- 
tion to receiving a gold pin, he 
was presented with a framed 
letter, the same letter which Mr. 
Randall received in 1925 offer- 
ing him a job with the company. 


PLANT PURCHASED—A new 
plant at Smethport, Pa., has 
been acquired by HOUGHTON 
LABORATORIES, INC., for the 
production of protective coat- 
ings for the chemical, petroleum, 
plating and general industrial 
fields. 
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FAST AND FURIOUS—A cele- 
bration was in order recently 
when the 5 millionth cylinder 
liner came off the production 
lines of CAMPBELL, WYANT 
& CANNON FOUNDRY CO., 
Muskegon, Mich. All these liners 
have been centrifugally cast in 
the company’s No. 6 plant which 
has been turning them out on an 
average of one million a year 
since it opened in 1945. 


LIST LEADERS — Elected to 
head the northern California 
chapter of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Society for the 1950- 
51 term are: John R. Russo, 
RUSSO FOUNDRY EQUIP- 
MENT CO., Oakland, president 
and chapter chairman; Philip C. 
Rodger, GENERAL METALS 
CORP., Oakland, vice-president 
and program chairman; Davis 
Taylor, AMERICAN WHEEL- 
ABRATOR & EQUIPMENT 
CO., San Francisco, secretary; 
and Fred A. Mainzer, PACIFIC 
BRASS FOUNDRY CO., San 
Francisco, treasurer. 


CHANGES NAME — CARTER 
PRODUCTS CORP., Cleveland, 
has changed its name to CAR- 
LON PRODUCTS CORP. The 
change, effecting only the cor- 
porate name, is in line with 
company policy to consolidate 
all products and facilities under 
one trade-name. 


ACQUIRES PLANTS—SOLAR 
STEEL CORP., Cleveland, has 
purchased MILLER STEEL 
SALES, INC., Philadelphia. 
Solar Steel acquires the Miller 
plants in Philadelphia through 
the transaction and will operate 
them as the Philadelphia Div., 
stocking a line of general steel 
products. 


AUGMENTS HOLDINGS—Pur- 
chased by ROYAL METAL CO., 
Chicago, is the DELUXE MET- 
AL FURNITURE CO., Warren, 
Pa., steel shelving producer. Pur- 
chase price was not disclosed, 
but the transaction involved all 
property of the DeLuxe firm, 
including land, buildings and 
equipment. 





Congress Gives Lease on Life 
To RFC’s Texas City Tin Smeiter 


Termed “essential to defense" . 

Passed in face of complaints. 

Washington—Heeding the warp. 
ing of Sen. Johnson, D., Tex., tha; 
the U. S. tin stockpile was “no 
in good shape and that output 
was not nearly what it should be” 
Congress and the White Hoyse 
termed the RFC-operated ti) 
smelter at Texas City, Tex., as 
“essential to national defense” 
last week and ordered that it cop- 
tinue to process low-grade Boliy- 
ian ores for another 5 years. 


Opposition Downed 


‘Congressional arguments to 
write protection for the domestic 
industry into law were defeated. 
A number of congressmen said 
that new processes developed by 
the Vulcan Detinning Corp. re- 
quired RFC to show “due regard 
to the public interest in the main- 
tenance of domestic smelting.” 

Sen. Johnson urged Congress to 
“move with the greatest speed” 
in getting as much tin as possible 
from the Far East for the stock- 
pile. He stated that the U. § 
needs all the tin it can get from 
domestic and foreign sources. 

The RFC smelter has been pro- 
ducing about 35,000 tons of tin 
annually and total production in 
8% years of operation is 274,78 
tons. Its peak production yea! 
was 1946 when 43,468 tons were 
refined. 


Arctic Circle Slag Fumer To 
Reclaim Zinc, Lead from Residue 


New York—A slag fuming iD 
stallation near the Arctic Circle 
will feed on an 800,000-ton smelte! 
residue containing about 26 pt 
zine alone but discarded previous 
ly as commercially useless. The 
recovery plant is now being il 
stalled at the Hudson Bay Mit 
ing and Smelting Co., at Fiin 
Flon, Manitoba, 600 miles above 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

Introduced during World Wa! 
II and furthered since, slag ful 
ing recovers nonferrous metals 
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from the residue of normal smelt- 
ing operations. Three _installa- 
tions of slag fuming equipment 
have been made in North America 
during and since the war, said 
D. V. Sherban, engineer of Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., which has 
worked with the smelting indus- 


| try in the recent development. 


Zinc or lead is fumed up in 
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vapor form from the surface of a 
furnace-load of molten slag and 
is converted into metallic oxide or 
powder. The first slag fumer was 
built in the Kellogg, Idaho, plant 
of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
Mining Co. The second went up 
in the El Paso, Tex., plant of the 
American Smelting and Refining 
Co., and the third at Flin Flon. 


Auto Assembling in California on the Rise 


About 10 pct of U. S. autos, light trucks to be assembled in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco Bay area plants in 1950 . . . Parts 
buying rises—By Robert T. Reinhardt & Herbert G. Klein. 


San Francisco—At current pro- 
duction and assuming no serious 
curtailments of materials or man- 
power arise, 12 automobile assem- 
bly plants in California will pro- 
duce this year approximately 10 
pet of the nation’s automobiles 
light trucks according to a survey 
just completed by THE IRON AGE. 

For the first 6 months of 1950 
seven different companies pro- 
duced approximately 373,000 ma- 
chines, and estimates by the man- 


ufacturers and THE IRON AGE in- 
dicate a total production for the 
year of approximately 798,000 
units. During 1949 total produc- 
tion approximated 594,000 autos 
and light trucks. 


K-F Enters Scene 


Only new factor in assembly in 
the West during the past year is 
the Long Beach plant of Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. which anticipates an 
annual production for this year 


ASSEMBLY OF AUTOMOBILES AND LIGHT TRUCKS IN CALIFORNIA 


duction | _Name of Auto 


Chrysler Cesperation 


Actual 

Produc- 
Actual | tion First 
Produc- | 6 Months 
tion ’49 of 1950 


Los Angeles | Chrysler, Plymouth 
Dodge, Desoto 


San Leandro. . 


Ford Motor Company 
Long Beach... : Ford 
Los Angeles ‘ 

Richmond . 


Kaiser-Frazer Sapa 
Long Beach Kaiser 


General Motors gn ueneen 
Southgate ; ; 


\| Pontiac 
Van Nuys | Chevrolet 
Oakland—Plant 1 ; 
Plant 2. . || Chevrolet 


Nash Div. Nash-Kelvinator Corp. | 
E! Segundo Nash 


— ae Pacific aie 
Studebaker 





Willys 


| Current Totals. . 


Dodge, Plymouth 


Lincoin, Mercury 
Ford 


{|Buick, Oldsmobile 


16,000 28 ,000 
20,810 | 46 ,000 


3,156 8,000° 
372,926 797,850 





! Production to July 27, = Chrysier’s 100-Day Strike accounts for this low production. 


tstimated by IRON A 
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of approximately 2500 Kaisers. 
This operation began late in 1949 
and produced about 500 units that 
year. Another plant of similar 
size will be in operation in Port- 


land, Ore., in September, produc- 
ing Kaisers and possibly the 
“Henry J.” 


Nash has increased production 
facilities at its E] Segundo plant 
and its anticipated total for this 
year is 28,000 units as compared 
with 15,000 produced in 1949. 
General Motors is expanding its 
Southgate plant by 250,000 sq ft. 


Parts Buying Rises 

All companies assembling auto- 
mobiles in the West are continu- 
ing to increase purchase of parts 
and components locally and Ford 
alone is expected to spend about 
$63 million in the West this year. 
Chrysler anticipates its western 
purchases will total about $40 mil- 
lion. Ford has about 45 western 
suppliers who make about 650 dif- 
ferent parts for the Ford and Lin- 
coln cars assembled here. Parts 
buying in the West by all com- 
panies will approximate $250 mil- 
lion this year. 

Principal components purchased 
in the West include tires, springs, 
bumpers, wheels, radiators, paints, 
upholstery material and nuts and 
bolts. Incidentally, in 1949 about 
900,000 tons of automobile parts 
and approximately 200,000 tons 
of complete automobiles were 
shipped into the West. 

As production of cars in the 
West continues to increase, the 
day draws closer when some of 
the larger stampings will be pro- 
duced there although informed 
sources believe such operations 
are not in immediate prospect. 


Seeks to Build New Power Plant 


Birmingham—The Alabama 
Power Co. has asked the Alabama 
Public Service Co. for permission 
to issue 100,000 shares of new pre- 
ferred stock to build its seventh 
unit of 100,000-kw capacity at its 
Gorgas, Ala., plant. A sixth ynit 
is under construction. Reason for 
the request was the “tremendous 
development in Alabama.” 
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British Steel Recovers for Defense Role 


Steelmaking at record ... Industry seen able to carry burden 
of $9 billion defense program ...New capacity keeps coming 
in... Details of postwar expansion program listed. 


London—The British steel in- 
dustry, battered by Nazi bombs 
and run to the hilt during World 
War II, staggered into the post- 
war period but through judicious 
rebuilding, replacement, and ex- 
pansion made a comeback. Steel- 
making now is nudging aside past 
records and the industry is con- 
fident that it can bear the burden 
of the government’s 
$9 billion defense program. 


proposed 


Impressive Upsurge 

Production in the first half of 
1950 was 8,309,000 long tons, an 
360,000 over 
Output 
vacation-ridden 


upward bound of 
the former record half. 
climbed even in 
July which had an annual pro- 
duction rate of 14,366,000 long 
tons as compared with 12,697,000 
in July ’49 and 13,145,000 for the 
record production month of July 
1940. 

The increase of the first half 
of ’50 over the first half of °49 
was 722,000 long tons, and it is 
significant that the jump of this 


July over July of last vear is 


about double the rate. It points 
to new capacity coming into pro- 
duction—under an expansion pro- 
gram that steelmen believe will 
lead to a total capacity of 17 to 
18 million long tons annually. 

Production at the hot strip mill 
at Margam, South Wales, should 
begin its full production phase in 
the second half of 1951 while the 
Trostre finishing plant will make 
a large contribution of cold-fin- 
ished sheet and tinplate at the 
same time. Current shortages of 
sheet and tinplate will be much 
allayed. 


Rolling Capacity 

Margam’s new melting shop 
will have an annual output of 
1,500,000 tons of ingots a year, 
ot which 1 million tons will feed 
the continuous strip mill. Some 
20,000 tons of rolled strip, sheet, 
and plate will later supplement 
the present weekly output of 46,- 
500 tons a week—probably at a 
fortunate time for the rearma- 
ment program. 


The integrated steelworks at 


FIRST STEP: Workmen reinforce the foundation of the new blast furnace soon to be 
blown in at Margam, England. 
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Margam with sheet and ti: plate 
mills will cost about $168 milion 
To be completed in 1952, it wij 
produce 300,000 tons of finished 
sheet and 350,000 tons of tinplate 
per year. 

Blast furnace additions include 
three at the Consett Iron Work: 
in County Durham and another a 
Colvilles Clyde Iron Works. Fip. 
ishing touches are being put op 
the blast furnace of the Margam 
Works of the Steel Co. of Wales 
and it will be blown in soon. 


Coke Oven Building 

Important factors in expanding 
steel output are a new ore prep- 
aration and handling plant at the 
Tees-side works of Dorman Long 
and preparation plants at Corby 
and Scunthorpe. Dorman Long 
has rebuilt its coke ovens while 
at Consett a coke oven battery has 
been replaced. 

The Richard Thomas mill and 
Baldwin’s Ebbw Vale plant have 
installed an openhearth and an 
electrolytic tinning plant, respec- 
tively. Steel melting capacity has 
been boosted at Round Oak, Ap- 
pleby-Frodingham, Dalzell, and 
Corby. The Shotton strip mill has 
also been expanded and tube mak- 
ing facilities of Corby and Scot- 
land have been enlarged. Dar- 
lington received a new section 
rolling mill. 

Sheet, tinplate, terneplate, and 
blackplate are still under distri 
bution control and licenses or au- 
thorization are needed for use ané 
export. Pig iron and scrap are 
still tied to license control bul 
despite the looming defense 
spending it is likely that all steel 
will be freed by 1951 or ’52. 


Baldwin to Build Patton Tanks 

Philadelphia—Gen. Patton M-4 
tank hulls will be produced by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddy- 
stone, Pa., under the second majo! 
tank order awarded by Army Ort: 
nance in recent weeks. 

Baldwin will continue its World 
War II role as an armaments pre 
ducer with the expected reactive 
tion of its tank manufacturing oP 
eration in early September. 
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A. 0. Smith-Sheffield Pipe 
Plant Speeds Up Production 


Houston—With the Federal Power Com- 
mission rubber-stamping approvals on pipe- 
line building applications at a volume not 
anticipated, the A. O. Smith and Sheffield 
Steel plant here has made an opportune en- 
trance into production of large diameter 
welded steel pipe. Its presses, dies, and 

s fash welders are quickening output mo- 
mentum to reach an expected 40,000 tons of 
pipe per month by this October. (THE IRON 
AGE, Aug. 17, 1950, p. 106.) 

Equipped at present to turn out pipe in 
sizes from 16 to 36 in., with plans to lower 


SS 


CHANGE TO EGG-SHAPE: After pickling and being 
pressed into a wide, shallow “U-shape, the plate 
moves into a crimping press as shown in the photo- 
graph and with a sudden whack is egg-shaped. 


STILL ANOTHER SHAPE: When the dies close on the 
egg-shaped plate it is transformed into a cylinder. 
At the left an “egg” awaits the treatment while its 
fellow is shown already formed in the jaws of the 
press. 


SUDDEN GLARE: Soon to become a 30-in. pipe, a 
cylinder is fitted into the flash welding unit, is elec- 
trically brought to white heat. The gap running down 
the cylinder is narrowed and fused. 


—> 
pipe size range later to 8% in., the Texas 
plant is now making 1000 miles of 30-in. 
pipe for the Texas-Illinois Pipe Line Co. 

A hot bath in a vat containing heated 
sulphuric acid awaits plate shipped here 
from the nearby Sheffield Steel mill. Massive 
cranes muscle loads of 40-ft plates into 
the solution for chemical cleaning or 
pickling. 

After trimming, the plate moves into the 
U-ing press which slams down and shapes 
it into a wide and shallow “U.” Further 

} down the line, the plate goes into a crimp- 
ing press. Powered by irresistible hydrau- 
lic strength, a blunt blade plunges into the 
plate’s center and it becomes egg-shaped. 

In the strict unyielding confines of a 
cylindrical die with the pressure of a 
gigantic press, the egg-shaped plate loses 
its last claim to flatness and emerges as a 
cylinder with a slim gap down its back. 

In the flash welder the 40-ft cylinders are 
electrically brought to white heat. When 
Pressure is applied to close the gap, the 
metal fuses with a bright glare. Prettied up, 

e is complete. It then goes into tem- 

porary storage and is loaded into freight 

“ars as 30-in. pipe for the Southwest’s 

natural gas industry. 
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TCI Sales Training Program 
Goes into Mines, Mills, Office 


Intended to meet peacetime compe- 
tition . . . Men can't get acid test. 


Birmingham—Future salesmen 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Co. in the Sales Training 
Program have wandered through 
coal caverns, watched steelmak- 
ing, and listened in as business 
was transacted in the Sales Dept. 
They were being taught their 
products and procedure from be- 
low the ground up—but now that 
they are intimate with what they 
must do and sell, they cannot 
prove their mettle. 

With unrelenting consumer de- 
mand continuing and defense 
spending imminent, TCI like other 
mills must dole out its steel while 
its high-calibre salesmen find or- 
der-getting all too simple. The 
program opened shortly § after 
World War II when industry rea- 
soned that a trained, livewire 
sales force was needed to meet 
peacetime competition. 


Three Phase Course 

TCI started with the premise 
that a salesman needs more than 
a winning smile to get peacetime 
orders. The program was de- 
signed to give him a grassroots 
insight into sales policy and a 
good knowledge of his products. 
Guided by C. M. McKenna, man- 
ager of sales training and proce- 
dure, one or two courses of 12 
students each are held every year. 


In the first phase of the course, 
trainees get basic training, ob- 
serving actual production and 
learning procedure of sales orders 
and sales departments. Actual 
work at sales clerical work com- 
prises the second phase. Trainees 
shadow established salesmen in 
the third and final phase. 


_ Asks Funds for Manganese 


Washington—President Truman 
has asked Congress for $850,000 
to increase domestic manganese 
output. At present, the domestic 
industry supplies less than 10 pct 
of requirements, of which nearly 
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all comes from Anaconda proper- 
ties in Montana. Some $600,000 of 
the requested funds would be used 
to build a pilot plant for bene- 
ficiation of low grade ores from 
Arizona’s Artillery Peak deposit. 

The remaining $200,000 would 
be allocated to the Bureau of 
Mines for additional research into 
the recovery of manganese from 
slag. Slag contains roughly about 
10 pet manganese, the Bureau es- 
timates, and the work done so 
far is described as encouraging. 
The White House says, presuma- 
bly on Bureau of Mines authority, 
that development of a good re- 
covery procéss would increase 
manganese supply by about 250,- 
000 tons annually. 


Begins Gas Turbine Production 


Schenectady—A cclaimed by 
some as the power plant of the 
future, gas turbines are going 
into large-scale production at the 
General Electric Co. plant here. 
The plant is now being equipped 
to the tune of $4 million. 


Order Backlog Prompts Expansion 

Jackson, Mich. — With unfilled 
orders over $2 million, about dou- 
ble those of last year, Aeroquip 
Corp., here, will add 55,000 sq ft 
of manufacturing floor space to 
its plant at a cost of $500,000, re- 
ports Peter Hurst, president. Fur- 
ther expansion is expected with 
increased orders for military air- 
craft. The firm produces Fiexible 
Hose Lines and fittings. 


PEI Cancels Cleveland Conference 


Washington—Since the turn of 
world events has shifted indus- 
trial emphasis from sales methods 
to how peacetime production will 
be affected by the defense pro- 
gram, the Sales and Management 
Conference of the Porcelain En- 
amel Institute scheduled for Oct. 
5 and 6 in Cleveland has been can- 
celled. 

The PEI executive committee 
said that the conference would 
have stressed planned promotion 
in creating wider markets and 
would be inappropriate now. 


International Harvester Rites 
Dedicate First Research Unit 


To conduct research, train super. 
visors . - Total cost, $1,200,000, 
Chicago—The first unit of |p. 
ternational Harvester Co.’s ney 
$1,200,000 research foundry was 
dedicated last week at rites held 
in the firm’s research building 
here. Although its primary pur. 
pose is to conduct technical re. 





MOLTEN BAPTISM: The first heat of 
International Harvester's first unit of its 
$1,200,000 Chicago research foundry is 
poured into ingots on dedication day 
by John L. McCoffrey, president. 


search, the foundry will serve a: 
a training ground for superviswr! 
personnel. 

The second stage foundry con- 
struction will begin immediatel) 
and be completed in 1951. Pres- 
ent facilities will be greatly en 
larged. Research will be centere( 
on development of improved cast- 
ings techniques, and improve 
ments in working conditions, cast 
ing quality, and foundry eff- 
ciency. 

The first stage foundry melt 
ing department contains a 1000 lb 
per hour direct arc electric fur- 
nace with auxiliary equipmer' 
capable of producing four tons of 
melt a day. Also installed were 4 
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molding sand preparation unit 
with molding machines, core de- 
partment with muller, core ma- 
chines, core blower, and core 
ovens, cleaning department with 
tumbling, shot blasting and grind- 
ing facilities. 

The foundry lab is equipped to 
run tests on sands, binders, and 
core mixtures at room and ele- 
vated temperatures and has physi- 
cal testing equipment for trans- 
verse and tensile plus hardness 
tests. A pattern shop makes wood 
patterns and has facilities for 
gating and modification of metal 
patterns. 

Housed in the same building 
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with ten other sections of the re- 
search department, the foundry 
can thus get the services of re- 
lated sections. The second stage 
foundry will add a cupola and 
be completely mechanized. First 
stage equipment will be augment- 
ed. Mechanical handling equip- 
ment for raw materials, molten 
metal, prepared molding sand, 
etc., will be added. 

With completion of the entire 
program, the research foundry 
will be able to produce experimen- 
tal castings in practically the en- 
tire size and weight range of com- 
pany divisions. Daily melting ca- 
pacity will rise to 25 tons. 


ventory Controls—few Hardships Seen 


President expected to institute controls . . . Firms strive to 
allocate fairly . .. Scare buying starts chain reaction . . . 
Controls to discourage speculative buying—By Bi// Packard. 


New York— Among the first 
steps expected from the President 
following passage of the control 
bill is inventory control. While 
they aren’t saying so publicly, 
this step will be welcomed by a 
good many sales executives who 
have been struggling with the 
task of allocating their products 
fairly without making good cus- 
tomers sore. This is true of non- 
ferrous metals as well as steel. 

Those who had experience dur- 
ing the last war, either in indus- 
try or in Washington, point out 
that the confusion didn’t begin 
to clear up until inventory con- 
trols were established. Some com- 
panies were trying to order steel 
and other materials for immediate 
delivery to cover an entire order 
or program, delivery of which was 
scheduled to extend for many 
months. It didn’t matter when 
they expected to actually use the 
material in fabrication; they 
Wanted it all right away. 

The same thing is happening 
today. Of course, added to this is 
4 good-sized wave of industrial 
buying touched off by scare buy- 
Ing at the consumer level. These 
depleted stocks are being re- 
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placed all the way down the line. 
Each growing backlog of orders 
causes new orders to be placed 
with suppliers. 

There is strong sentiment, even 
in the ranks of industry, that in- 
ventory control is needed to make 
any system of material allocation 
work. If a manufacturer’s steel 
inventory grows to above normal 
he gets less tonnage the next 
month to bring his inventory back 
in line. But probably more im- 
portant is that inventory control 





“Indeed, Mr. Wilson, | am very pleased to 
make your acquaintance." 


tends to discourage speculative 
buying just because an item is 
scarce—even though it may not 
be actually needed for some time. 
Why try to build a big stock if 
it only means a smaller quota 
next month? 


Anger to Mirth Reactions 


Mention inventory control to a 
number of manufacturers and you 
will get reactions all the way 
from anger to mirth. The truth 
is that many manufacturers have 
been striving for nearly a year to 
rebuild their inventories, and 
some of them haven’t had much 
luck. As far as some firms are 
concerned inventory control will 
mean additional paper work, and 
nothing more. 

In some cases materials have 
been fabricated and shipped out 
as finished goods faster than they 
could be replaced. Still the new 
orders have kept coming in. 

It is true that consumers have 
had several weeks in which to 
scramble for existing supplies of 
scarce materials. And some of 
them may have been able to build 
inventories higher than normal. 
But not many of them. Industry 
has forestalled this to a large 
extent by carefully screening and 
policing orders. But the job has 
been as thankless as it has diffi- 
cult, and a lot of sales executives 
will be glad to be taken off the 
hook. 


To Build Ingot Mold Plant 


Chicago—lIn an attempt to over- 
come freight rate increases the 
Vulcan Mold & Iron Co., Latrobe, 
Pa., will build a $1 million plant 
in the Chicago industrial area for 
the manufacture of all types of 
ingot molds and accessories. 

Construction of two buildings 
will start in September and the 
project is expected to reach com- 
pletion in April, 1951. They will 
be able to accommodate two 108- 
in. cupola furnaces, 60-ft runways 
for 40-ton cranes, and equipment 
for making stools, inserts, cast 
iron hot tops. The plant, to be 
located in Lansing, Ill., will pro- 
duce about 50,000 tons a year. 
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© News of Industry ¢ 


The ECONOMIC SIDE 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Doubletalk 


E have referred before to the 

unquestioned talents of the 
government for doubletalk and hy- 
pocrisy. Nowhere is this better il- 
lustrated than in the current official 
criticism of hoarding. The action 
of housewives in filling their attics 
with sugar and their bureau drawers 
with nylon stockings is hardly flat- 
tering, either to their intelligence or 
patriotism, 

The point that this action cre- 
ates the vary scarcities which per- 
mit the profiteer to flourish and 
make price advances almost inevit- 
ably hardly needs to be stated. Par- 
ticularly stupid has been the rush 
for sugar of which this country has 
in sight for the next year a larger 
supply than we have ever before 
consumed in any 12-month period. 

It is a pity, however, that this 
censorious reprimand to foolish con- 
sumers could not have been admin- 
istered by parties in a better moral 
For the 


plain fact is, that the government, 


position to make _ them. 


which presumes to read its citizens 
a lesson on the error of hoarding, 
is itself the very worst offender. 

Since the end of the war it has 
spent some $4 billion of the tax- 
payer's money in order to buy and 
hoard, i.e. keep out of the market, 
huge quantities of farm products. 
The object—to raise market prices 
and increase the cost of the con- 
sumer’s groceries. Only recently 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the government agency charged with 
the duty of keeping the cost of 
living high by removing surplus 
supplies from the market, appealed 
to Congress for another $2 billion. 
It got the two billion. 

Since the beginning of the fracas 
in Korea, both the Senate and the 
House have been given opportunities 


to place these huge stocks on the 
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market in order to check the rise 
in prices about which they pro- 
fessed to be so alarmed. Both houses 
turned the proposal down by over- 
whelming majorities. 

One of the reasons why the extra 
two billion was needed was to build 
additional storage facilities in order 
to permit the government to hoard 
more of the things which were going 
up in price. 

Meat ranks high in the list of 
items whose increase in price has 
aggravated the housewife. Through- 
out the corn belt every farmer 
watches the corn-hog ratio to deter- 
mine whether corn should be sold 
in the form of grain or in the form 
of pork. As the price of corn is 
pushed up, whether by public de- 
mand or through government hoard- 
ing, the incentive to feed hogs dimin- 
ishes. The same consideration op- 
erates upon the cattle rancher and 
feed lot operator. The price of corn 
directly determines the amount of 
meat which will be produced. By 
hoarding corn, the government cuts 
the supply of available meat and 
raises the price of ham and ham- 


burger. 


Does Uncle Sam acknowledge his 
responsibility as the culprit in the 
cost of living woodpile? By no 
means. He proposes instead to im- 
pose price ceilings at the retail level, 
to bring monopoly suits against 
highly efficient food store chains and 


place special taxes on “war profits.” 


The general mobilization _ bill 
which Congress is apparently deter- 
mined to pass is simply a face-saving 
device for our statesmen to permit 
them to parade as the special guar- 
dians of the housewife’s purse. At 
the same time they persist in a 
price support policy which is bound 
to continue the very evils they claim 


they are trying to cure. 


Union Stockyard Installs 
All-Stainless Steel Cattle Pen 


Cleveland — Stockyard ¢ « tt}, 
soon to go to the abattoir wil] 
least spend their few remaininy 
days in the more comfortable ¢op. 
fines of an all-stainless stee| cay. 
tle pen recently installed by the 
Union Stockyard and Transit (o. 
Chicago. 

Although the firm recognizes 
that stainless steel is an initially 
expensive product for pens, jt 
aims to make the investment pa, 
by reducing maintenance costs 
The present wooden slat-type pens 
require a large crew while the 
stainless pens need negligible at- 
tention. 

Stainless steel wire strung in 
tension across the sides of the 
pen affords “a remarkably unob- 
structed view of the cattle.” 
Posts, fencing, gate, manger, wa- 
ter trough, and all fittings of the 
Union Stockyard pen are fabri- 
cated of Types 301, 302 Enduro 
Stainless Steel, made by the Re- 
public Steel Corp., here. 


National Develops New Casing 
Pittsburgh — A new deep well 
casing, tougher, stronger, ani 
with a higher yield, has been de- 
veloped by National Tube Co. Spe- 
cial facilities for its production 
have been installed. It is made 
from quenched and drawn steel 
having a far higher minimum 
yield strength than the presen! 
top standard grade of casing. 
Depending on size, price of the 
casing, to be named “Nationa! 
Deep Well Casing,” will range 
from $186 to $198 per ton. 


Soviets Ship Some Manganese 
Washington — Including $600: 
000 worth of manganese ani 
chrome ores, imports from Russié 
for June amounted to approx! 
mately $3 million, slightly below 
the monthly average for 194 
There were the first ore shipmen's 
to the United States from the 
Soviet since February when a t 
ken shipment was received. 
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your specifications 


by 
TORRINGTON 


Lz 
LZ 


You save time and money when you 





rely on our high productive capacity 
and special equipment to turn out 
precision parts to your order. 

Typical are surgical and dental in- 
struments, pen and pencil barrels, sol- 
dering iron cases, etc. Medium wall 
tubing up to 2%” O.D. and solid steel 
015” to %” diameter handled. 

We are also set up to make such 
parts as special rollers, shafts, studs, 
dowel pins, special needles, instru- 
ment shafts and pivots, screw driver 
and ice pick blades, knurled mandrels 
and spindles, etc. 

Send your prints and specifications 
today for prompt quotation. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Specialty Department 
555 Field Street « Torrington, Conn. 


Makers of 


TORRINGTOM #//7/f BEARINGS 
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Marshall Plan Funds Approved 
To Rebuild War-Torn South Korea 


Washington—Even while dough- 
boys and Korean Reds are at 
deathgrips, Marshall Plan appro- 
priations are being approved to 
rebuild war-devastated Korea 
after hostilities cease. More than 
$11 million has been approved 
through Aug. 5 since the war’s 
beginning. 

While some of the goods is now 
at Korean ports, some enroute, 
the bulk of procurements will 
come later to rebuild the South 
Korean economy. About $4.3 mil- 
lion will be used for railroad 
equipment, including $1.8 million 
for locomotives, about $250,000 
for flat cars, and $500,000 for re- 
pair equipment. Another million 
will go for highway transport 
equipment, a half million for 
trucks and $250,000 for extra 
truck tires. 


To Build Western Pipe Plant 


Burlington, N. J.— Another to 
join the industrial movement to 
the West, United States Pipe and 
Foundry Co. has started construc- 
tion of a $2,500,000 plant on a 70- 
acre site in Decoto, Alameda 
County, Calif. With completion 
slated for the last half of 1951, 
the new plant will produce cast 
iron pipe contrifugally cast in 
metal molds. 

General Donald Armstrong, 
president, said that the plant will 
be the first on the West Coast to 
produce centrifugally cast iron 
pipe and is being built to meet 
increasing demand in that area. 


Scrap Code Sent to England 


New York—Following its rec- 
ommendation to its membership to 
adopt nonferrous scrap metals 
specifications of the National 
Assn. of Waste Material Dealers, 
Inc., the Executive Committee of 
the National Federation of Scrap 
Iron, Steel and Metal Merchants, 
London, has received 100 copies 
of the code, reports Clinton M. 
White, managing director of the 
American Group. 


Tempilstiks 


amazing 
he a 





A simple method of 
controlling temper- 
atures in: 


© WELDING 

© FLAME-CUTTING Also 
© TEMPERING available 
© FORGING in pellet 
® CASTING and 
© MOLDING liquid 
© DRAWING form 


©@ STRAIGHTENING 
© HEAT-TREATING 
IN GENERAL 


It's this simple: Select the 
Tempilstik® for the working 
temperature you want. Mark 
your workpiece with it. When 
the Tempilstik® mark melts, 





the specified temperature has _ gives up 
been reached. to 2000 
readings 





Available in these temperatures (°F) 





PREE —Tempil® “Basic Guide 


to Ferrous Metallurgy” 
— 16%” by 21” plastic-laminated wall 
chart in color. Send for sample pellets, 
stating temperature of interest to you. 





5 SERVICE.” 
CLAUD S. GORDON CO. 


Specialists for 36 Years in the Heat Treafing 
and Temperature Control! Field 


Dept. 16 - 3000 South Wallace St., Chicago 16, Ill. 
Dept. 16 - 2035 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Oxygen Refining lowers melting cost... 
permits better ferro alloy recovery. . . 
improves refractory life 


Clarence Nolan, Airco Technical 
Sales Supervisor, was called in to dem- 
onstrate the use of oxygen in refining 
acid steel. On his advice, a number of 
test heats were made in which Airco 
99.5% pure oxygen was injected into 
the molten bath. These tests proved that 
substantial savings in heat time and 
power could be realized by adopting this 
method of refining. When the operation 
was put in general practice, it was found 


that in addition to the above savings, it 







The Crucible Steel Casting 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., was in- 
terested in investigating the ap- 
plication of oxygen to their steel 
refining practice. They wanted to 
lower their melting costs and get 
a better ferro alloy recovery. 


offered better metal analysis control, 
improved refractory life and further 
savings through higher recovery of 


ferro alloys. 


Additional savings were also enjoyed 
when the problem of handling and 
storing iron ore was eliminated. 


For technical assistance or a copy of 
our folder “Oxygen In The Electric 
Furnace’’, please write your nearest 


Airco office. 


Air REDUCTION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE—ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
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U. S. Steel to Import 200,009 
Tons of Scrap Steel in 4 Months 


Pittsburgh—Ending some Weeks 
of uncertainty, U. S. Stee! Corp 
has obtained release of European 
steel scrap and expects to impor 
200,000 tons of No. 1 heavy melt. 
ing grade within the next ; 
months for its eastern and Wes 
Coast operations. Originally thj, 
scrap was to have begun moving 
to the U. S. in mid-July. Bulk of 
the scrap will be from German 
and France. 


Some Scrap on Way 


The company announced tha 
50,000 tons will arrive in this 
country not later than Sept. 1, ip. 
dicating that some of it already js 
aboard ship or en route. The re. 
mainder will arrive in 50,000-top 
lots in subsequent months. Three. 
fourths of the material is believed 
destined for the furnaces of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. opers- 
tions in the Pittsburgh-Young:- 
town district. The remainder will 
presumably go to the Columbia 
Steel subsidiary by way of the 
Panama Canal. 

Delivered price of the foreign 
metal is said to be competitive 
with the current mill delivered 
price here. The company pointed 
to its original announcement t 
this effect early this summer. 


House Votes Ships to Great Lakes 


Washington — The House has 
approved a bill which would per- 
mit the sale of ten war-built re 
serve fleet vessels for Great Lake: 
service. Provision to add surplus 
ocean-going ships to the Great 
Lakes transportation fleet was 
made after the House took off 
cial note that World War II ship: 
building activity benefited the 
salt water operator but was 4 
most an empty promise to Grea! 
Lakes ship owners. 

The bill would make available 
to Great Lakes operators vessel: 
usable in Lakes trade at out-of 
pocket cost, substantially simila' 
to that which an ocean operat0! 
would pay for a ship. 
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e News of Industry ¢ 


Flying USW Top Officers 
Break Up Ore Miner Picket Lines 


Birmingham—A flying contin- 
gent of top crust officers of the 
United Steelworkers of America 
dissolved iron ore miners’ picket 
lines that last Thursday shut down 
all steel mills of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. at its 
Ensley and Fairfield plants. 


Give Cause for Strike 


A meeting of ore mine officials, 
ompany men, and the union 
trouble shooters from Pittsburgh 
lasted several hours. On Friday 
morning no pickets appeared. 
Most of the workers were expected 
0 go back to work last Monday. 

A spokesman of the wildcat 
trikers said that between 4000 
und 4500 ore miners walked off 
the job because the company re- 
fused to “bargain in good faith” 
wer job qualifications that would 
ave meant pay rises of from 9¢ 
0 18¢. The company rested its 
ase on the no-strike clause in its 
abor pact and R. E. Farr, director 
f District 36, USW, said that the 
trike was unauthorized. 

A separate strike by 4500 coal 
ICI miners was also called last 
veek and union leaders said that 
t was not a sympathy walkout. 
the coal miners were also expect- 
bd back this week. 


)re Consumption Increases 


Cleveland—Consumption of Lake 
uperior district iron ore by U.S 
nd Canadian blast furnaces rose 
0 7,579,251 gross tons in July 
ompared with 7,249,109 tons in 
une and 5,262,359 gross tons in 
uly 1949, according to the month- 
BY report of the Lake Superior 
ron Ore Assn. 


Cumulative consumption this 
far to August 1 was 47,425,250 
Toss tons, compared with 48,- 
15,456 gross tons in the corre- 
ponding period of 1949. Iron ore 
blocks on hand at furnaces and 
ake Erie docks on Aug. 1 totaled 
107,874 gross tons, compared 
ith 19,189,363 gross tons July 1, 


nd 35,063,647 gross tons on Aug. 
» 1949 


ugust 24, 1950 





Same Truck helps 


| Johnson Steel & Wire Co. im- 


prove worker efficiency and 


increases storage capacity 


mere 





With 48” forks brought together to form a ram, truck 
unloads coils weighing 300 lbs. each, six at a time. 


Steady production is 
maintained by keep- 
ing machines supplied 
with material, despite 
limited floor space. 









With no extra cost or 
effort, coils are stacked 
2 and 3 high, thus 
doubling capacity of 
sorage areas. 


@ A Baker 3000 Ib. Fork Truck 
unloads and stores coils of in- 
coming wire from boxcars in 45 
to 60 minutes per car. This job 
formerly took four men from 
four to five hours. Savings: 15-19 
man hours or $15.60 per car. 
Since cars can be unloaded im- 
mediately upon_arrival, rusting 
of wire from exposure to out- 
side air is eliminated. 


By keeping draw benches and 
machines supplied with wire as 
needed to keep production going 
at top speed, efficiency of workers 
has been increased. Moreover, 
the truck stacks coils 2 and 3 
high, thus increasing existing 
storage capacity 40 to 50%. In 
addition safer and better work- 
ing conditions have resulted, 
aisles are kept clear, and men 
have been released from heavy 
back-breaking handling jobs to 
productive work. 


A Baker Material Handling 
Engineer will be glad to show 
you how similar benefits can 
be gained in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulaug Company 


1227 West 80th Street 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 


In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
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FOR CARBONITRIDING METALS... 
Du Pont “National” 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


gives you the advantage 
of 99.99% NH, 


GQ 


Ca} 
bal 
et For case hardening metals by the carbonitrid- Y 
(xc ing process, use Du Pont ‘National’ Anhy- Y 
’ J+} d ° ° . f Yy 
at rous Ammonia for the ammonia portion 0 Yj 
cod your treating atmosphere. It is pure ammonia Y 
5 by the highest standards. ‘‘National’’ Anhy- j; 
I drous Ammonia is dry, too—contains less than Yj 
= fifty parts of moisture per million. You are Y; 
a assured of quick delivery whether you order j 
=? one cylinder or fifty—distributors and stock YY 


points are strategically spaced across the 
country. 





drogen a” 
ide as 4 

phere, an 
metal Pp? 


and electFor 
cation ° 


tee 
¥ of nickel. 


Product information on these and other chemicals is avail- 
able. Just write on your letterhead to: E. 1. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department, at one 
of our district offices listed below. 


GU PONY 


REG us. PAL OFF | 


ccrrn rmes ro sere wwe POLY CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


360 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 7 S. Dearborn Street, Chicage 3, Wl. 
818 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Missourlh = 
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Maximum Steel Use in Worid 
War Was 22.8 Million Tons in ‘43 


Was 38 pct of total then but wou, 

be much less with capacity now, 

New York— While stee! mij; 
and fabricators, and the man wh 
has put off buying a new refriy. 
erator, are awaiting the full jp. 
pact of war orders with bate; 
breath, reassurances continue { 
emanate from Washington ay 
the press that steel needs for de. 
fense will not dislocate the ciy}). 
ian economy. 

More oil on troubled waters was 
spread by the American Iron api 
Steel Institute which last wee 
announced that in 1943 a maxi. 
mum tonnage of steel, 22.8 mil. 
lion net tons, went into direct war 
use. It was 38 pct of a total 5. 
906,000 tons of steel shipped. 

Capacity since 1943 has swelle 
to over 100 million tons and con- 
tinues its upward strides. In 1944, 
record steel production year, di- 
rect war shipments of steel wer 
19.9 million tons or 32.9 pet of 
all shipments. Percentagewise, 
these war bites into total produc 
tion would be much less now, e:- 
panding production considered 

Producers of ordnance, projet: 
tiles and tanks received 9 pct o/ 
total steel shipped in the % 
months from the beginning «i 
1941 through April 1945. Five pc 
went for building defense plants 
cantonments, bases and _ simila 
uses. Navy and commercial ship 
building used 13 pct. 


Whitney-Apollo Buys Mills 

Pittsburgh — Whitney - Apoll’ 
Steel Co., Apollo, Pa., has boug!! 
four mills—one high breakdow 
and three fully automatic finis! 
ing mills —from Detroit Ste¢ 
Corp. It will produce about 5il’ 
tons of hot-rolled sheets pe 
month at Detroit’s Portsmout! 
Ohio, plant. Apollo will obtain 
sheet bar from Detroit Stet. 
which produces between 15,\l 
and 20,000 tons per month # 
Portsmouth. Apollo will opera 
the mills until Detroit Steel " 
stalls its new cold strip mill 4 
Portsmouth, perhaps as late 4 
the fall of 1951. 
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Rail Strike Cuts Steel Output 


Cleveland—Steps were being 
taken at press time to close the 
Cleveland steel plant of Republic 
Steel Corp., in anticipation of a 
strike called by the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmez on the River 
Terminal Railway, serving Repub- 
lic’s Cleveland plant. All blast 
furnaces and openhearths are 
down and 2 days’ steel production 
has already been lost. 

The strike, if confined to the 5 
days indicated by the union, will 
mean a loss of more than 35,000 
tons of steel ingots here. Repub- 
lic is also forced to shut down 
some coal mines in the Pittsburgh 
area which normally serve the 
Cleveland plant. 

The strike of the Elgin, Joliet 
and Eastern Railroad at Chicago 
will have a crippling effect on 
Carnegie Illinois Steel Corp.’s 
steel production in the Chicago 
district. 

By last Tuesday morning at 4 
am., ten of the firm’s 12 blast 
furnaces and all but six of its 
openhearths were down at the 
ary works. At South works, eight 
ut of ten blast furnaces now op- 
rating and all 31 of the open- 
hearth furnaces were down. Com- 
pany officials estimate the loss at 
th plants will average 28,000 
ingot tons of steel per day. 


ew Clairton Ovens in Use 


Pittsburgh—A new battery of 
bl coke ovens capable of produc- 
ng 300,000 tons annually is in 
production at the Clairton Works 
bf Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
he sixth such unit built at the 
plant since World War II ended. 
The new ovens also will produce 
ome 14 million cu ft of by-prod- 
ct gas daily for use in district 
teelmaking operations. 


aiser Snaps Quarterly Records 


Oakland, Calif—Kaiser Alumi- 
um & Chemical Corp. tallied sales 
f $76,246,411 and net earnings of 
10,532,042 for the 1949-50 fiscal 


far, reports president Henry J. 
aiser 
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They have 
FAR-REACHING 


qualities... 


Barrery trucks such as this 
one offer far-reaching advan- 
tages in warehouse duty. Fast 
and versatile, they save much 
time, space and hand labor. 
Smooth-running and fume- 
free, they cut product dam- 
age. Using dependable, low- 
maintenance electric drives, 
they run with a minimum of 
down-time. 


baa 
ey 


Couple battery trucks with 
Epison batteries and you'll 
have the most reliable han- 
dling team going! Ep1son cells 
are built of rugged steel in- 
side and out, and their elec- 
trolyte preserves steel. They 
are electrochemically fool- 
proof and are not injured even 
by accidental short-circuiting 
or reverse charging. They take 
jars, jolts and accidents as 
part of the day’s routine. 
That’s why they’re an out- 
standing investment. 


Write today for free booklet 
SB 2039 and a current price 
quotation. You'll find Epison 
batteries cost little more than 
other makes...and they pay this 
back over and over in 
terms of low upkeep 
and long, long life. 





EdisonStorage Battery 
Division of Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, 
W est Orange, New Jer- 
sey. In Canada, Inter- 
national Equipment 
Company, Ltd., Mon- 
treal and Toronto. 





EDISON 


Nickel + Iron + Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 















































Typical Truck Battery 
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Fabricated steel 














STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS 


Reinforcing bar awards this week in- 
cluded the following: 


Tons, Philadelphia, Delaware power 
station, Philadelphia Electric Co., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem. 

Tons, Framingham, Mass., new Mid- 
dlesex Shopping Center of 45 


stores on Boston-Worcester Turn- 
pike, through G.B.H. Macomber Co., 
Boston, to Concrete Steel Co., Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
Tons, Gloucester-Burlington-Camden 
Counties, N. J., New Jersey Turnpike 


Authority, contract 53(2), through 
’ A. Canuso & Son, Philadelphia, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 
Tons, Chicago, Moody Bible Institute 
Houghton Hall, to Truscon Steel Co. 
Tons, Northfield, Ill, High School, 
to Olney J. Dean Steel Co., Chicago. 
Tons, Derby Conn., multiple span 
rolled beam viaduct, grading and 
drainage, Mariani Construction Co., 
New Haven, Conn., low bidder. 
Tons, Jacksonville, Ill, Passavant 
Hospital, to Laclede Steel Co., St. 
Louis. 

Tons, Ardmore, Pa., Philadelphia 


Electric Co., through Robert G. Hof- 
fer, Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem. 

Tons, Chester, Pa., Scott Paper Co., 
through United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc., Philadelphia, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem. 


awards this week in- 


cluded the following: 
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If you area design engin- 


eer seeking success with 


steel components, you ns 
will find help towards 

your goal on every page " 
of this 72 page booklet. ons 


Write now for “3 Keys to 
Satisfaction’”’—it is valu- 
able and it is free. 


Climax Molybdenum. Company 
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Tons, Framingham, Mass., new Mid- 
dlesex Shopping Center of 45 stores 
to cost $5,500,000, on Boston to Worc- 
ester Turnpike (New York road), 
through G. B. H. Macomber Co., Bos- 
ton, to A. O. Wilson Structural Steel 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Tons, Philadelphia, warehouse and 
office building, Penn Fruit Co., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem. 
Tons, Derby, Conn., multiple span 
rolled beam viaduct, grading and 
drainage. Mariani Construction Co., 
New Haven, Conn., low bidder. 
Tons, Dorrun, Kentucky, chemical 
hydration plant for Matheson Chemi- 
cal Co., through Stone and Webster 


Engineering Corp., Inc., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Penn. 
Tons, Bristol, Pa., Rohm & Haas, 


building No. 68, 
Co., Bethlehem. 
Tons, Queens, New York, apartment 
house, to Grand Iron Works. 


to Bethlehem Steel 


Fabricated steel! inquiries this week in- 
cluded the following: 


Tons, Hudson 
Jersey Turnpike 
Contract 49, due 


County, N. J., New 
Authority, overpass, 
Sept. 7. 


Tons, Philadelphia, extension of Mar- 
ket St. subway from 42 to 46 Sts., 
due Aug. 30. 
Tons, Pennsburg, Pa., highschool, 
due Aug. 31. 
Tons, Montgomery County, M4d., 


Maryland State Roads 
due Aug. 22. 


Commission, 


Reinforcing bar inquiries this week in- 
cluded the following: 
3000 


Tons, Tiber, Mont., Tiber dam and 
dike. 

Tons, Chicago, building for Sears, 
Roebuck, North and Damen Aves. 
Tons, Trenton, Nebr., Trenton Dam. 
Tons, Dayton, Frigidaire Div., GMC. 
Tons, Oshkosh, Wis., Winnebago 
County Asylum. .. 

Tons, Chicago, Chicago Housing Au- 
thority, Relocation No. 7. 


Tons, Chicago, Illinois Paint Co. 
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Shown here is the Pangborn Hydro-Finish unit 
which set new records at Fred Heinzelman & 
Sons. A pioneer of heat treated dies, the com- 
pany reports: Hydro-Finish removes heat treat 
oxide discoloration, cuts hand polishing 50% to 
70%, holds tolerances to a precision .0001"! 


Find out how 
HYDRO-FINISH 
can Save you money 


Hydro-Finish 
modern cleaning, decorating and fin- 





























is the answer to 


ishing problems. As Fred Heinzelman 
& Sons have found, Hydro-Finish vir- 
tually eliminates tedious and expen- 
sive hand buffing and polishing on tool 
and die maintenance. Now, dies with 
heavy oxide discolorations can be 
cleaned faster and at lower cost. 


And, on the production line, Hydro 
Finish assures better bonding, electro 
plating, painting—gives you the sur- 
face you want within .0001” with no 
pits, grooves or hard-to-clean imperf- 
fections left after cleaning. 


For full information on the many 
ways Hydro-Finish can save you 
money, write today for Bulletin 1500 
to: PANGBORN CORPORATION, 1201 
Pangborn Blvd., Hagerstown, Md. 
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LOW CARBON 
HIGH CARBON 
STAINLESS 
SPECIAL ALLOY 
_- ARMCO IRON 






You draw the Shape 
—Page can draw the Wire 





—the way you want it for your pro- 
duction—whether it’s ALL of your 
product, or only a part. 
Cross-sectional areas up to .250” 
square; widths to 34”; width-to-thick- 
ness ratio not exceeding 6 to 1. 


for Wire or 
Information about Wire — 


Get te age! 










Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Portland, 

San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Continued from Page 34 


nickel-zine sheet, strip, rod, bar and 
wire; (3) beryllium copper plate, 
sheet, strip, rod and wire; and (4) 
copper-nickel sheet and strip. In 
addition to correlating the five 
specification systems, the sheet 
gives general characteristics and 
typical uses of the phosphor bronze, 
nickel silver, beryllium copper and 
cupro nickel alloys. Riverside Metal 
Co. 


For free copy insert No. 8 on postcard, p. 35. 


Phosphate Coatings 


Detailed information about the 
complete line of ACP phosphate 
coating chemicals is contained in a 
new 12-p. bulletin. The booklet dis- 
cusses chemicals and processes for 
paint-bonding, rustproofing, pro- 
tecting friction surfaces, and im- 
proving drawing and_ extrusion. 
ACP chemicals and the government 
specifications they meet are also 
listed. American Chemical Paint 
Co. 


For free copy insert No. 9 on postcard, p. 35. 


Plastic Pipe 

Lightweight, flexible and corro- 
sion-proof Carlon plastic pipe fea- 
tures are described in a new 4-p. 
folder. Sizes, weights, bursting 
pressures and other pertinent data 
are presented to illustrate how this 
general-purpose plastic pipe pro- 
vides long-range economy in the 
field of fluid, gas and vapor trans- 


mission. Carter Products, Inc. 
For free copy insert No. 10 on postcard, p. 35. 


Air Control Valves 


Complete specifications on the full 
line of Airmatic valves for hand, 
foot, mechanical or electrical con- 
trol of single and double-acting air 
cylinders are contained in a new 
catalog. The catalog is made up of 
individual data sheets for each 
product and a complete price guide. 
It describes the construction, opera- 
tion and valve services, and con- 
tains detailed drawings, dimen- 
sional tables and other information. 
Airmatic Valve, Inc. 

For free copy insert No. 11 on postcard, p. 35. 

Resume Your Reading on Page 35 
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PHOSPHATE FINISHES 
TO 


MAKE YOUR PRODUCT 
DURABLE 





PAINT BONDING 


“Granodine” forms a zinc-iron phos 
phate-coating bond on sheet meta! prod 
ucts — automobile bodies and fenders, 
refrigerator cabinets, etc. — for a dur. 
able, lustrous finish. 

“Lithoform” makes paint stick to gol. 
vanized iron and other zine and cad. 
mium surfaces. 

“Alodine”, the new ACP protective 
coating chemical for aluminum, anchors 
the paint finish and protects the metal 


RUST PROOFING 


“Permadine”, a zinc phosphate coat- 
ing chemical, forms on steel an oil-ad- 
sorptive coating which bonds rust-in- 
hibiting oils such as ‘“Granoleum.” 

“Thermoil-Granodine”, a manganese- 
iron phosphate coating chemical, forms 
on steel a dense crystalline coating 
which, when oiled or painted, inhibits 


corrosion. 


PROTECTION FOR 
FRICTION SURFACES 


The oiled “Thermoil-Granodine” coot- 
ing on pistons, piston rings, cranks, cam- 
shafts and other rubbing parts, allows 
safe break-in operation, eliminates 
metal-to-metal contact, maintains lubri- 
cation and reduces the danger of scuff- 
ing, scoring, galling, welding and 
tearing. 


IMPROVED DRAWING 
AND EXTRUSION 


“Granodraw” forms on pickled sur 
faces a tightly-bound adherent, zinc 
iron phosphate coating which facilitates 
the cold mechanical deformation of steel, 
improves drawing, and lengthens die life. 


Write or call for more information on 

these products. Send for new descrip- 

tive folder on ACP Metal-Protective 
and Paint-Bonding Chemicals. 


American Chemical Paint Co 
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: A continuously revolving turret. Work is 
4 Butomatically gripped, turned and automatically 
released as the turret passes through its com- 
plete cycle. 

The work spindle may be automatically posi- 
tioned to facilitate the loading and unloading of 
¢ agtte work as required on some jobs. 


A Four Spindle Vertical Continuous Lathe 
having 5" chucks for light turning operations. 


34 V C LATHE 





As the tooling for each position is complete 
in itself, machine may be arranged to operate 
on two similar pieces by having alternate work 
positions arranged for the one part and the 
other two alternate work positions arranged for 
the other part, an advantage when the two parts 


go together in an assembly. 


el Cycle time varies with the job 
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“Ask Bairp Asout IT" 


THE BAIRD MACHINE COMPANY, STRATFORD, CONN. 


Baird also builds High Production Machine Tools, Multiple Spindle Chucking Machines 
and Grinders, Wire and Ribbon Metal Forming Machines, Automatic Presses, Tumblers 








CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 6STH STREET ¢ CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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PRODUCTION IDEAs 


Continued from Page 38 


in construction. A reduced volume 
of space between valves makes pos. 
sible a higher volumetric efficiency. 
A sectionalized fluid end is com- 


posed of separate units that in- 
clude the working barrel, stuffing 
boxes, valve units, plunger, and 
suction and discharge manifolds. 
Besides simplicity and _  accessi- 
bility, the sectionalized design of 
the direct flow pump provides 
economy of maintenance. Sine 
almost all wearing parts are inter: 
changeable, only three sets ar 
necessary to cover a total range 

pump sizes from 100 to 2450 hy 
Aldrich Pump Co. 


For more data insert No. 26 on postcard, p. } 


Hinged-Steel Belting 


Facilitates mechanized handling of 
hot or highly abrasive metal parts. 


A new hinged-steel conveyer 
belting can be assembled into 4 
most any length or width fron 


0 - EE 6 


(a al 


stocked component parts. Its pre 
cision-formed links are made from 
heavy gage steel plate, and al 
fastened by means of high-carbo! 
steel rods so that the side chaits 
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NO-OX-ID ‘'493"’ removes fingerprints from ma- 
altel let Meat lel luli alee ite 


NO-OX-!D prevents corrosion on metal 
they are in storage 


IN PRODUCTION OR IN STORAGE 
THE CORRECT NO-OX-ID WILL PREVENT RUST 


Even an invisible fingerprint can cause corrosion . . . can cause 
rejects on machined parts with close tolerances. NO-OX-ID 
“493” removes fingerprints, gives the product a corrosion-pro- 
tective shop coat to permit safe handling of the part during all 
phases of manufacturing and inspection. This is just one of the 
many types of NO-OX-IDs. There are others to stop costly corro- 
sion on metal parts and products in storage . . . in shipment and 
on your dealers’ shelves. 

Inside your plant... in out-buildings . . . storage tanks... on 
cranes and other equipment, rust is constantly, silently at work 
increasing your operating costs . . . eating into your profits. Here, 
again, the correct NO-OX-ID will give you maximum protection. 

Dearborn Chemical Company has had experience serving in- 
dustry since 1887. This broad experience is available to you. . 
contact Deatborn for assistance on the selection of the correct 
NO-OX-ID for your needs. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
General Offices: 310 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 4, Illinois 


Qearvtorn 


ul ORIGINAL RUST PREVENTIVE 





August 24, 1950 
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Mail the coupon for your copy of this 
valuable booklet. It is an informative 
introduction to efficient rust prevention 
and will aid you in selecting the correct 
NO-OX-ID for your plant or product. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


. 
! 
i 
| 310. Michigan Ave., Dept. 
i 
' 
1 
1 
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Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book- 
let on NO-OX-ID Rust Preventives. 
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We build any Crane 
.... to suit your exact needs 


Specify your span. Name your lift. Call your 
capacity—5 tons to 150—and we'll design and build 
the crane you want, precisely as you want it. 
We've been doing this for the past 47 years for 
some of the hardest-to-please people in your busi- 
ness. We are also a leading supplier of structural 
steel, steel buildings and gray iron castings. 


Write for new catalog. 


BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Bedford, Indiana 
New York Office — 280 Madison Ave. — MUrray Hill 5-0233 


BEDFORD CRANES 


teat Ls 
operations 


Facu is a vital 
operation; only the 
right equipment 
makes it pay! That's 
why Thomas Metal-Working Machines have 
proved so popular in the shops of industrials, 
railroads and metal fabricators. Each type that 
bears the Thomas name does a job and does it 
better! Strong, sturdily built, convenient, easy to 
operate, and above all economical in production. 


Ask for literature. 


JILELUVLE 


PITTSBURGH (23), PA. 
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ward 

Continued wheel 

become an integral part o° the has BS 

conveyer belting. Outside links jp. _ P 
corporate interlocking side wing, has 
that remain positively engayed new 

all times. Links can be perfo. pivore 

rated to permit passage of coolants, cone’ 

etc. Working loads up to 300 |b are 


per lineal foot can be handled with 
ample safety factor, it is reported, Pres 
May-Fran Engineering, Inc. 


For more data insert No. 27 on postcard, p, 35, Prov 
on G 

Magnetic Chuck : = 
deter’ 


Work is held to surface by magnetic 
force with a total pull of two tons. 


The electric magnetic chuck for 
use on lathes comes complete with 
a control box that plugs in on 115 y, 


ally b 


This control box has 


60 cycles. 
two switches, one for energizing 
the surface of the chuck, the other 
for demagnetizing the chuck sur- 
face, effecting the holding or the 
release of a workpiece. The chuck 





5 the A 
can be used as a magnetic chuck, fexibl 
demagnetizer, or magnetic inspec- Speed 
tion tool to inspect small parts for while 
cracks and fractures. Continenta while 


Electric Co. of the 


For more data insert No. 28 on postcard, p. 35. 
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Haulage Vehicles fs 
Tip and dump models have bulk- 

load capacity of up to 40 cu ft. Elec 

Increased speed, reduced size and ii 


greater stability are three new 


revel 

Ope 
type I 
shunt 
line, 
with | 
currer 
rent fi 
tected. 
transf 
and g 
will ry 
tempe 
single. 


features of the redesigned ‘Truc 
tractor line of haulage vehicles. A 
new two-speed transmission pe! Wests 
mits 14 mph travel in high gear M™,. 
and 8 mph in low gear, in both for- Rea 
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ward and reverse. A_ shortened 
wheelbase, reducing overall length, 
has made possible a 12-in. decrease 
in the turning radius. Stability 
has been increased through the 
new four-wheel construction and 
pivoted steering axle. Weight 
carrying capacity is 4000 lb. Clark 
Equipment Co. 


For more data insert No. 29 on postcard, p. 35. 


Preset Speed Device 


Provides a fixed preset speed 

on General Electric ACA motors. 

The new device enables the pre- 
determined speed to be set manu- 
ally by a knob either directly on 


the ACA motor or at the end of a 
flexible cable 10 or 15 ft away. 
Speed adjustment can be made 
while the motor is at a standstill or 
while it is running. Speed control 
of the ACA motor is obtained by 
rotating brushes around the com- 


mutator. General Electric Co. 
For more data insert No. 30 on postcard, p. 35. 


Electric Relays 


Protects against over, under, and 
reverse currents in dc circuits. 


Operating voltage in the new 
type D-3 and DT-3 is supplied by a 
shunt in series with the protected 
line. The moving coil is in parallel 
with the shunt so it will receive 
current in proportion to the cur- 
rent flowing in the line to be pro- 
tected. DT-3 relay is to protect 
transformers and ac or de motors 
and generators from damage that 
Will result from abnormally high 
temperatures. Both relays have 
single-pole, double-throw contacts. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
For more data insert No. 31 on postcard, p. 35. 


Resume Your Reading on Page 39 
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for the 


LENNOX FURNACE 
COMPANY 


GRINNELL FOUNDRY DIV. 
Grinnell, lowa 





MR. GEORGE NICHOLS, Foundry Superintendent 


“When this foundry was started several years ago it was 
designed to provide ideal working conditions — including a 
Dust-free cleaning room. A Dustube Dust Collector was in- 
stalled to ventilate all grinding and blast cleaning operations. 
Due to the high collecting efficiency of the Dustube our goal 
has been reached at an exceptionally low operating and main- 
tenance cost. For the few cents a day it costs to operate the 
Dustube, we gain dollars.” 


FOUNDRY SUPERINTENDENT 


MR. FRED RAYL, Master Mechanic 


“I'm 100° for the Dustube. For the amount of dust it handles 
daily the relatively little attention it requires is unbelievable. 
Periodic inspections are simple — all working parts are easily 
accessible — in a few minutes the job is finished. Once a week 
the collector is emptied, with the automatic and efficient shak- 
ing of the tubes thoroughly removing all dust without any 
cloth wear.” 


MASTER MECHANIC | 


MR. JOE LEE, General Foundry Foreman 


“It would be easy to forget we had a Dustube Dust Collector 
— we take its benefits and advantages for granted in the clean- 
ing room. However, we can’t overlook the complete absence 
of dust arising from the cleaning machines and the Dustube 
must get all credit for this. We never have any complaints of 
dusty conditions from any of our men.” 


GENERAL FOUNDRY SUPERINTENDENT 


There are no complaints from the crew when you have a Dustube to 
keep your plant free from dust. The high efficiency of the Dustube 
makes your plant a happier, healthier place to work . . . it increases 
productivity. Maintenance men find Dustube requires very little 
attention. All through the plant everyone agrees: “It pays to own 
a Dustube.” 














Write today for 
complete Catalog 72-A 
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It makes the man 
a difference or the machine 
whether is bus 
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A a BUSY man 
at an IDLE Automatic 


spells LOSS an IDLE man 


at a BUSY Automatic 


spells PROFIT 
H & G INSERT CHASER DIE HEADS 


are mechanically right, functioning flawlessly at 
high speeds for hours on end. They minimize 
down time. gaining as much as an hour a day 
in net production. 

There's nothing like a demonstration to convince 
the man who must be shown. 

FREE Literature currently available 

[] Bulletin 32 “Selecting Proper Die Head for the Job” 
[] Decimal Equivalent Wall Chart 


} Cost Reducing Suggestions on the Design for 
Threaded Parts 


MI cdo a loeb nia ia 6 Sm Slee 2 i 
PEON cise do, We wake Die D> * Ge ee 
Mail to: 

THE EASTERN MACHINE SCREW CORPORATION 


Manufacturers H & G General Purpose Die Heads, 
Insert Chaser Die Heads, Threading Machines 


21-41 Barclay Street New Haven 6, Conn. 
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Increase Your Production 
of Small, Hard-to-make Ports 
















































Precision 
Investment 
Casting 


New equipment and <= 
new materials make illotm 
this process a depend- bull 
able tool. Write us for will no 
equipment and supplies, at 
process information, net 
and casting sources. earlier 
advance 

$14 pe 
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er, J; 


Alexander Saunders & Co. B"""’ 


Precision Investment Casting Equipment and Supplies be 2,80 
95 BEDFORD STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. This ye 
000 tor 
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PERFORATED METALS at $47.5 


prade ¢ 
The few perforations illustrated are —" 


indicative of the wide variety of our forei 
line—we can perforate almost any size ore! 
perforation in any kind of metal or oming 1 
material required. Send us your speci- P00 tons 
fications. 6 to 20 
Sixty-seven years of manufacturing 

perforated metals for every conceivable stain 
purpose assure satisfaction. being bo 


Write for New Catalog of Patterns & 55 a to 


TIN, STEEL, COPPER, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, W 
BRASS, ZINC, ANY METAL, ANY PURPOSE 6ek of 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


59 FAIRMOUNT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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| iiifPriels and Bulletins 


nickel more critical —The nickel shortage is worsen- 
ing and alloy producers look for another cutback in nickel 
Jlotments from suppliers in September. Military branches 
are stepping up procurement of this strategic material 
to build up the national stockpile. A large alloy producer 
will not accept new orders for steel containing more than 
2.5 pet nickel unless it is for critical military application. 
The producer recently had to turn down an order for 500 
tons bearing 9 pct nickel—business for which he would 
earlier have given his right arm. Crucible Steel Co. has 
advanced grade extras of nickel-bearing alloy bars $2 to 
$14 per ton, effective Aug. 1. 


Japan awaits calm—After Korean war clouds blow 
wer, Japan will try to take advantage of higher world de- 
mand and rising prices by pushing through heavy increases 
in iron and steel production. Output targets next year will 
be 2,800,000 tons of pig iron and 3,500,000 tons of steel. 
This year’s goals are 1,920,000 tons of pig iron and 2,500,- 
000 tons of steel. To accomplish the increase, Japan 
must have easy access to sources of raw materials. She 
wants nothing more than quiet on the mainland. 


carryovers—Steel buyers in the Detroit area report 
that deliveries are falling further behind and a substantial 
carryover is now predicted. This may run as much as 4 
to 8 weeks on cold-rolled. Aluminum is also tight and 
stainless is becoming more critical by the hour. Standard 
items such as nuts, bolts and screws are also getting tight- 
er, purchasing agents report. 

dearth of pig iron—The shortage of pig iron is 
growing more critical in the East due to heavy buying 
and the increasing scarcity of foreign iron. Foreign iron 
prices are still going up, with little tonnage being offered. 
French iron has been offered for early delivery at Mobile 
pt $47.50. Other offerings involve small tonnages, off- 
grade analyses and delivery next year. 


foreign sheets—Belgian sheets in light gages are 
oming in at a delivered price of 7c to 7c per lb. About 
p00 tons per month are being imported in the range of 
6 to 20 gage. 


stainless scrap soars —Mixed stainless steel scrap is 
ing bought at $112 a ton in Philadelphia, about $50 to 
55 a ton more than 6 weeks ago. 


IRON AGE 
FOUNDED 1855 


MARKETS & PRICES 


steel plate rise—Alan Wood Steel Co. raised its 
steel plate prices by $3.00 a ton last week, making carbon 
plates $75 and alloy plates $91 a ton. There was no change 
in floor plates. Plate extras were advanced $2 a ton in 
lighter than % in. Hot-rolled sheets and strip were also 
advanced $3.00 a ton, making sheets $72 and strip $70 a 
ton. Central Iron & Steel Co. raised floor plates by $14.00 
a ton to $105 a ton f.o.b. Harrisburg. Worth Steel Co. 
advanced carbon steel plates $6.00 a ton to $78. There was 
no change in gage extras. 


conversion —People who made arrangements several 
months ago for conversion steel now look like good guess- 
ers. One large converter says there is a fairly plentiful 
supply of conversion ingots but not enough slabs and 
billets. Railroad car axles for conversion into billets are 
bringing $75 per ton in Chicago. 


blow out furnace—Alan Wood expects to blow out 
its large furnace about Sept. 1. The furnace is ringed 
up at the top and the deposit will have to be removed. 
It may be 3 to 4 weeks before it can be blown in again. 


Steel Operations** 
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District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity** 


| 


Week of Pittsburgh | Chicago | Youngstown | Philadelphia | Cleveland | Buffalo 








a. 13 99.0 101.0° 92.5 92.0 99.5 102.0 
20 99.0 50.5 93.0 92.0 68.0 104.0 
s Revised, 
net tons. 
t Tentative, 


Pugust 24, 1950 


101.0 104.0 101.0° 106.8* 84.5 90.0 
101.0 104.0 103.0 | 109.0 88.5 90.0 82.5 &7.57. 


Wheeling South Detroit West Ohio River | St. Louis East Aggregate 


108.0 100.5 


* Stee! operations for the first half cf 1950 are based on annual capacity of 99,392,800 net tons. Beginning July 1, 1950, operations are based on new annual capacity of 
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Nonferrous Metals our.toox 


Market Activities 


Scrap prices start metal prices upward .. . Producer ad- 


vances copper 2¢ . . . New l¢ rise in lead. . . Scrap buying 


on 24'/2¢ level . . . Ingot prices rise 


New York—FEarly this week the 
metal markets were held in the 
strong grip of inflationary forces. 
Shortages of copper, lead and 
zine, extraordinarily heavy de- 
mand for metals, and the keen 
price competition for scrap were 
taking their toll. 

On Monday, Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Co. advanced 
its Lake copper price by 2¢ per 
lb, citing increasing costs as the 
cause. A custom smelter raised its 
price for refined copper by 2¢, es- 
tablishing a split price market for 
electrolytic copper. This trend will 
be followed. 


Brass Mill Raises Scrap Price 
Last week the brass mills gen- 
erally started to reduce their op- 
erations to a 5-day week due to 
shortages of copper and zinc, and 
other metals in some cases. They 
have not been getting very much 
scrap either. One brass. mill 
raised its scrap buying prices to 
the basis of 24%¢ copper. No 
other mill had raised its scrap 


NONFERROUS 


prices early this week. So scrap 
can be expected to flow into its 
Waterbury plants. Such scrap 
will be delivered in 2 to 4 weeks, 
at which time the copper market 
is expected to be on the 24%%2¢ 
level. 

American Brass Co. began to 
price its products on the basis of 
duty for the account of the buyer. 
Other mills aren’t charging duty 
yet. 

Ingot brass and bronze prices 
were advanced this week by 2¢ to 
214¢ per lb. This development re- 
flects the lack of scrap flow at 
former scrap buying prices. 

The price of lead was increased 
another 1¢ per lb early this week, 
bringing the New York market to 
14¢. Sellers report that the higher 
price has not discouraged buyers 
from attempting to cover. Some 
lead smelters have reduced the 
smelting charge on battery plates 
to $25.00 a ton to bring in more 
scrap. 

Zinc is holding at the 15¢ price, 
East St. Louis. The zine shortage 


METALS PRICES 


Aug.16 <Aug.17 Aug.18 <Aug.19 Aug. 21 Aug. 22 
Copper, electro, Conn...... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50— 22. 
24.50 24.50 
Copper, Lake, delivered 22.625 22.625 22.62% 22.625 24.625 24.625 
Tin, Straits, New York.... $1.05 $1.01 $1.02 as $1.0775 $1.09* 
Zine, East St. Louis 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Lead, St. Louis 12.80 12.80 12.80 12.80 13.80 13.80 


Note: Quotations are going prices. 
*Tentative. 
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is acute, and there is some posii- 
bility that the upward surge of 
prices may carry zinc to higher 
levels. The Joplin concentrates 
price remains unchanged at $99.0) 
a ton. 

Aluminum secondary ingot 
prices were up an average of % 
per lb last week, the third week 
in succession for increases of that 
order. Smelters are caught in the 
upward spiral of scrap prices, and 
somewhat apathetic about doing 
business on the present basis 
Price quotations may be consit- 
ered nominal, business _ being 
transacted on the basis of what 
the scrap costs. 


Tin Market Slumps 


The tin market took a slum) 
last week due to profit taking by 
professional traders on the Lor 
don and Singapore exchange 
The New York price of promp 
tin dropped to $1.01 from the peti 
asking price of $1.095 within! 
week. But early this week tl 
market bounced back to $1.08. 

Virtually all factors have give 
up hope of copper tariff suspér 
sion by Congress at this sessi0! 
The brass mills are actively stud 
ing methods of doing business ® 
a split price copper market. | 
can be expected that price # 
vances for mill products will ! 
put into effect sometime this we# 
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1RON AGE 
FOUNDED 1855 


MILL PRODUCTS 


Aluminum 


(Base prices, cents per pound, base 30,000 
Ib, vod shipping point, freight allowed) 


Flat Sheet: 0.188 in., 2S, 3S, 27.4¢; 4S, 
618-0, 29.8¢; 628, 81.4¢; 248-0, AL, 
30.3¢; 75S-O, 76S-OAL, 386.8¢; 0.081 in., 28, 
38, 98.4¢; 4S, 618-0, 30.7¢; 52S, 32.8¢; 248-0, 
24S-OAL, 81.4¢; 768-0, 758-OAL, 38.5¢; 0.082 
in, 25, 8S, 80.0¢ 4S, 61S-O, 84.0¢; 52S 86.7¢ 
248-0, 2 24S-OAL, s846; 168-0, aes. 48-1¢. 

Plate: % in., and heavier: 2S, 35S, 24.8¢ 
‘SF, 27¢; 52S-F, 28.1¢; 61S-O, 27.6¢; Peis 
24S-FAL, '28.1¢; 75S-F, 16S-FAL, 84.9¢. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: saaee factors 1 to 
4, 38.6¢ to 67¢; 11 to 18, 34.8¢ to 79¢; 23 to 
25, 6.8¢ to $1.08; 35 to 87, 43.3¢ to $1.66. 

Rod Rolled: 1.6 to 4.6 in., 28-F, 3S-F, 
$4.5¢ to 81¢; Cold-finished, 0.875 to 3 in., 
28, 88, 37¢ to 82.5¢. 

Screw Machine Stock: Rounds, 11S-T3, R317- 
TA, % to 11/82 in., 49.5¢ to 88.5¢; % to 1% in., 
88¢ to 86¢; 19/16 to 3 in., 86¢ to 338¢; 178-T4 
lower by 1¢ per lb. Base 6000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.061 to 0.874 in.; 
2S, 36.5¢ to 27¢; 52S, 44.5¢ to 32.56¢; 56S, 47.5¢ 
to 89¢; 17S-T4, 50.6¢ to 85¢; 61S-T4, 45¢ to 
$4.5¢; 75S-T-6, 76.5¢ to 65.5¢. 

Extruded Tubing, Reunds: 63S-T56; OD in 
in.: 1%, to 2, 83.5¢ to 49¢; 2 to 4, 80.5¢ = 
om to 6, 81¢ to 87.8¢; 6 to 9, 31.5¢ to 

Roofing Sheet, Flat: 0.019 in. x 28 in, per 
sheet, 72 in., $1.008; 96 in., $1.844; 120 in., 
$1679; 144 in., $2,017, Gage 0.024 in. x 28 
in., 72 in., $1.224; 96 in., $1.638 ; 120 in., $2.042; 
144 in., $2.451. Coiled Sheet: 0.019 in. x 28 in., 
24.7¢ per Ib; 0.024 in. x 28 in., 23.7¢ per Ib. 





(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill, freight allowed) 
Sheet and Plate: M-O, FS-O. \% in. 58¢ to 
60¢; 3/16 in. 60¢ to 62¢; % in. 62¢ to 44; 

B&S gage 10, 63 = 65¢; 12, 67¢ to 69¢; 

18¢ to 78¢; 16, 80¢ to 85 : 18, 88¢ to 93¢; 20, 
$1.00 to 1.05 : 22, $1.22-$1.81; 24, $1. 62-$1.75. 
Specification grade higher. Base: 30 ,000 Ib. 

_ Extruded Round Rod: M, FS, diam in., % 
in. to 0.811, 66¢; % in. to %, 50¢; 1% to 
1149, 47¢; 2% to 5 in., 45¢. Other alloys 
higher. Base: Up to % in., diam, 10,000 Ib; 
ES . 1% in., 20,000 Ib; 1% in. and larger, 
Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangles: M, FS, 
in weight per ft, for perimeters of less than 
site indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib per ft, per. up to 
8.5 in., 59.5¢; 0.22 to 0.25 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 5.9 in., 55¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 8.6 in., 50.5¢; 1.8 to 2.69 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 19.5 in., 47.5¢ 4 to 6 Ib per ft, per. up to 
28 in. 46. B¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in 
Dae -. | si Up to % Ib, 10,000 

‘o 0, 

heavier, $0,000 Ib. nes ey oe 
Extruded Round Tubing: M, FS, wall thick- 
hess, outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057, %4 in. 
we $1.40; 56/16 to %, $1.26; % to %. 
98¢; 1 to 2 in., 76¢; 0.165 to 0.219, 5% to 

\, sie: 1 to 2 in., 57¢; 83 to 4 in., 656¢. 
Other alloys higher. Base, OD in in.: Up to 
1% in., 10,000 Ib; 1% in. to 8 in., 20,000 Ib; 
3 in. and larger, ‘30, 000 Ib. 


Nickel and Monel 
(Base prices, cents per 1b, f.0.b. mill) 
8 “A” Nickel Monel 
Sheets, cold-rolled ae ee 53 


Strip, cold-rolled . re One 56 
Rods and bars bie dace oh 51 
paeles, hot-rolled . . 65 51 
& ieee ce” OF 52 
eamless’ tubes ||| Sa eak ae 86 
Shot and blocks ......... 46 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Cents per lb, freight prepaid on 200 Ib) 


Extruded 
owe Rods Shapes 
Copper ...... 37. 43 37.03 
Copper, h-r .. 33.28 ale 
Copper, drawn. 34.53 
y Whbrass .... 35.52 35.21 
ellow brass 34.19 33.88 Sits 
. brass .... 35.96 35.65 a 
aval brass .. 38.90 32.96 34.22 
Leaded brass. ' 28.54 32.65 
om'l bronze.. 36.93 36.62 ae 
anganese 
Tronze ... 42.40 36.27 37.85 
osphor 
ycronze acu ee 55.36 oe 
untz metal. 37.13 32.69 34.94 
Everdur, Her- 
culoy, Olym- 
Dic, ete. + 42.05 40.99 
Nickel silver 
Opet ...... 45.48 47.74 ale 
Arch. bronze.. .... a 32.65 


August 24, 1950 


PRIMARY METALS 


(Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 


Aluminum ingot, 99+%, 10,000 Ib, 
freight allowed .......... saeied a: Se 
Aluminum pig ... sconces 2000 


Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 24.50 
Beryllium metal, 95% ee. we $95.00 


Beryllium copper, $.75-4.2 Be, 
dollars per lb contained Bev Deeg - $30.00 
Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, dollars 
per lb contained Be........ o... - $65.00 
Bismuth, ton lots ........ Seeeces - $2.00 
ee ais wnen anual 


rr 2.15 
Cobalt, 97- 99% (nee Ib). - $1.80 to $1.87 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley iwuae 23.00 
Copper, Lake, delivered .... 24.625 
Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per 0z.. . $35.00 
Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy oz. S rr 
Iridium, dollars per ee ae $16 


Lead, St. Louis ...... bia wns i 80 

Lead, New York .. ... 14.00 

Magnesium, 99. S+%, ‘£.0.b. ’ Freeport 
ST... osa0ckanenss¢ is 22.50 


Magnesium, atioka, 100 to 500 Ib 
39.00¢ to 41.00¢ 


Mercury, dollars per 76-lb flask 
Ti Be Bes dees eccaecs. $79 to vee 
Nickel, electro, f.o.b. New York.... 51.22 


Nickel oxide sinter, f.o.b. Copper 


Cliff, Ont., contained nickel ..... 44.25 
Palladium dollars per troy oz..... . $24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz.. .$74 to ot 
Silver, New York, cents om re 
Tin, New York ..... a eee S109 
Zinc, Hast St. Louis .........+.... 16.00 
yD eee ove Sea 
Zirconium copper, 50 pet ........ $6.20 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass Ingot 


(Cents per Ib delivered, carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 


, i: ae 25.50 

SN AEs ula es ion, od ce 25.00 

=: ar 24.50 
80-10-10 ingot 

A ee itt es ven ae were Rea te 29.50 

No. 315 y een 27.00 
88- 10- 2 ingot 

No. 210 ... 38.00 

SE ees es. «5 hae owes 35.00 

No. 245 : 29.50 
Yellow ingot 

; eer ee 21.75 

Manganese ame 

No. 421 ‘ d 27.00 

Aluminum Ingot 
(Cents per lb, 30,000 Ib lots) 
95- - aluminum - silicon anes 
.30 copper, max. ....... 26.00-26.50 

0: 60 copper, max. 25.75-26.25 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type). 25.00-25.50 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 grade). 24.50-25.00 
108 alloy . $53 ee . 24.50-25.00 
TO ee oS. eeewece . 26.00-26.50 
DE ae ss, Vale ate . 26.50-27.00 
AXS-679 . 25.00-25.50 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 


granulated or shot 
Grade 1—95- ae sass 
Grade 2—92-95% ....... " 
Grade 3—90- 92% re. 00-34. 50 
Grade 4—85-90% . 


ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 
Anodes 


(Cents per 1b, freight allowed, in 
506 1 lots) 
— per 
ast, oval, 15 in. or longer ...... 39% 
Electrodeposited dn cin eaeen® 4 . 338% 
Rolled, oval, straight, delivered. 36.59 
Forged ball anodes ...... on 
Brass, 80-20 
Cast, oval, 15 ™ or Por since. Se 
Zine, SOND 6 a eaic: ae 
WE RO oo. ieee cea 22 
— 99 pet plus 
Ra de nd oki d ss okie 4 68.00 
Rolled, depolarized eens Ue CR Ne 69.00 
Casa Ueicnds pan ees $2.30 
Silver 999 fine, rolled, ‘100 oz lots, 
per troy oz, f.o.b. Bridgeport, 
SR Sc Oas'1 Boks Cie eee ace heene 9% 
Chemicals 
(Cents per 1b, f.0.b. shipping gem). 
Copper cyanide, 100 Ib drum...... 52.15 
Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl.... wie 
Nickel salts, angie or double, 4-100 
lb bags, frt allowed ............ 20% 
Nickel chloride, 375 Ib drum ...... 27 


Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz.. 61 

Sodium cyanide, 96 pct domestic 
GD i cine en bed acta ene 19.25 

Zinc cyanide, 100 lb drums ... 


SCRAP METALS 


Brass Mill aa 
(Cents per pound; 


22 6) Pl. I ————————————————————EEE 


%é per lb for 


shipments of 20, Si0%e to 40,000 1b; add 
1¢ for more than 40, 000 1b) 


Turn- 
Heavy ings 
Coppe DA acca wa 
Yellow brass tidwe cae emad 16% 16 
TOG En. canvas emeene 18% 17% 
Commercial bronze ...... 18% 17% 
Manganese bronze ...... 16% 15% 
Leaded brass rod ends.... 16% .... 


Custom Smelters’ Scrap 


(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 


to refinery) 
No. 1 copper wire 
No. 2 copper wire 
Light copper 
eae brass . 
Radiators ..... 
*Dry copper content. 


ingot Mckers’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 


to POEs 
No. 1 copper wire 
No. 2 copper wire 
Light copper ..... 
No. 1 composition 
No. 1 comp turnings 
Rolled brass . 
Brass pipe .... 
Radiators 
Heavy yellow brass ‘ ae 
Aluminum 
Mixed old cast . ere 
Mixed old clips 
Mixed turnings, dry 
Pots and pans 
Low copper . 


Dealers’ Serep 
(Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 
Light copper ...... 
Auto radiators Cunsweated) . 
No. 1 composition o« 
No. 1 composition turnings 
Clean red car boxes 4 
Cocks and faucets 
Mixed heavy yellow brass 
Old rolled brass ... e 
Brass pipe ... 
New soft brass clippings 
Brass rod ends . 
No. 1 brass rod turnings .. 


Aluminum 
Alum. pistons and struts . 
Aluminum crankcases . 
2S aluminum clippings 
Old sheet and utensils .. 
Borings and turnings ... 
Mise. cast aluminum 
Dural clips (24S) ... 


Zinc 
New zinc ope ‘ 
Ol@ sinc ... : 
Zine routings ...... 
Old die cast scrap ... 


Nickel end Mone! 


Pure nickel clippings ...... 
Clean nickel turnings 
Nickel anodes te 
Nicke: rod ends ... 
New Monel Clippings 
Clean Monel turnings 
Old sheet Monel ... 
Inconel clippings ... 
Nickel silver clippings, ‘mixed 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed 


Lead 
Soft scrap, lead . 
Battery plates (dry) A lad 
Magnesium 


Segregated solids .... 
Castings 


Miscellaneous 
eS. «awatde be apadee 
No. 1 pewter ei 
No. 1 auto babbitt .......... 
Mixed common babbitt ..... 
Solder joints ... ; 
Siphon tops ... <a 

Small foundry type ab ae ae 
Monotype ; 
Lino. and stereotype a 
Electrotype ...... : 
New type shell cuttings 
Hand picked type shells . 
Lino. and stereo. dross 
Electro. dross .. 


"19. 
18. 


L6. 
17. 


21 
20. 
% 


-1- ae 


bt DO FBS 


0.0U* 
5.00 


21. 75 
20.75 
19.75 
00-19.25 
50-18.75 
50-16.75 
75-18.00 
15.00 
15.00 


00 


New York 





1 el 
18%—19 
17%—18 
13%—13% 
16 —16% 
15%—16 
14%—15 
14%—15 
11%—11% 
12%—13 
14%—15 
15%—16 
13%—14 
13%—13% 
8 8% 
10%—11 
13 —13% 
10%4—11 
10%—11 
10%—11 
10%—11 
Sua 93 
5%— 6 
5%— 6 
38 —4l1 
35 —38 
38 —41 
38 —4l 
17 —21 
15 —17 
16 —20 
22 —26 
9 —10 
6 — 7 
11%—12 
6%— 7 
9 —10 
5Y4— 6% 
73 —T5 
53 55 
46 —48 
11%—12! 
51%4—16 
6 —48 
4, —15 
344—I14 
214%4—13 
1%—12% 
5 —15% 
6 — 6% 
44%— 4% 
2%— 3 
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Comparison of Prices 





MARKETS & PRICES 


Steel prices on this page are the average of various 


f.o.b. quotations of major producing areas: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown. 


Flat-Rolled Steel: 


(cents per pound) 1950 
Hot-rolled sheets ....... 3.35 
Cold-rolled sheets ...... 4.10 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga) 4.40 
Hot-rolled strip ......... 3.25 
Cold-rolled strip ........ 4.21 
SS ee eee 3.50 
Plates wrought iron. 7.85 
Stains C-R strip (No. 302) 34.50 

Tin and Terneplate: 

(dollars per base box) 
Tinplate (1.50 lb) cokes. $7.50 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 lb) 6.60 
Special coated mfg. ternes 6.35 

Bars and Shapes: 

(cents per pound) 

Merchant bars ......... 3.45 
Cold-finished bars ...... 4.145 
ee MOEE ossasena tiws% 3.95 
Structural shapes .... 3.40 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 30.00 
Wrought iron bars ..... 9.50 
Wire: 

(cents per pound) 

Brignt Wire .iceccscesiz 4.50 
Rails: 

(dollars per 100 Ib) 

SEORVG WRENS occicecsccss $3.40 
[ee AGRE c.cckervaset 3.75 
Semifinished Steel: 

(dollars per net ton) 
Rerolling billets ........ $54.00 
Slabs, rerolling ......... 54.00 
Forging billets ......... 63.00 


Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 66.00 


Wire Rod and Skelp: 

(cents per pound) 
Wire rods ...... 
Skelp .... 


1950 
3.35 
4.10 
4.40 
3.25 
4.21 
3.50 
7.85 

34.50 


$7.50 
6.60 
6.35 


3.45 
4.145 
3.95 
3.40 
30.00 
9.50 


4.50 


8 Co 
~1 > 
wo 


$54.00 
54.00 
63.00 
66.00 


Composite Prices 


Finished Steel Base Price 


1950 
3.35 


3.45 
4.145 
3.95 
3.40 
30.00 
9.50 


4.50 


$54.00 
54.00 
63.00 
66.00 


3.15 


Anup. 22, IDG0...% 0:65.10 seeOte- DOE: Misa. cceei er 
One week ago.......... Bee OOF IOs. i xavasces 
One month ago........3.837¢ per Ib........... 
CONG POR? ONO. 6k. cass Bt 008 GOU Tks icccpas as 
High Low 

1950.... 8.837¢ Jan. 3 3.837¢ Jan. 3 
1949.... 3.837¢ Dec. 27 3.3705¢ May 3 
1948.... 3.721¢ July 27 3.193¢ Jan. 1 
PORE sic 3.193¢ July 29 2.848¢ Jan. 1 
1946.... 2.848¢ Dec. 31 2.464¢ Jan. 1 
1945.... 2.464¢ May 29 2.396¢ Jan. 1 
1944.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 

1948.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 

1942.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 

ADE2 os 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 

1940.... 2.30467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 16 
1939.... 2.385367¢ Jan. 3 2.26689¢ May 16 
1938.... 2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18 
1937.... 2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.82268¢ Jan. 4 
1936.... 2.382263¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 10 
1935.. 2.07542¢ Oct. 1 2.06492¢ Jan. 8 
1982.... 1.89196¢ July 5 1.83910¢ Mar. 1 
1929.... 2.81778¢ May 28 2.26498¢ Oct. 29 


Weighted 


index based on steel 


bars, 


shapes, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot 


and cold-rolled sheets and _ strip, 


repre- 


senting major portion of finished steel 


shipment. 


Index recapitulated 
28, 1941, issue and in May 12, 194 


in Aug. 


Aug.22, Aug. 15, July 25, Aug. 23, 





— 


Price advances over previeus week are printed 
in Heavy Type; declines appear in Italics. 


Pig Iron: 


Aug. 22, Aug. 15, July 25, Aug, 23 


(per gross ton) 1950 1950 1950 1949 
No. 2, foundry, del’d Phila.$51.76 $51.76 $50.42 450.56 
1949 No. 2, Valley furnace.... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.5 
3.25 No. 2, Southern Cin’ti... 49.08 49.08 49.08 45.47 
4.00 No. 2, Birmingham ...... 42.388 42.38 42.38 39.33 
4.40 No. 2, foundry, Chicagot 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.59 
8.25 Basic del’d Philadelphia. 50.92 50.92 49.92 497 
4.038 Basic, Valley furnace.... 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.0) 
3.40 Malleable, Chicagoyt ..-- 46.50 46.560 46.50 46.50 
7.85 Malleable, Valiey ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.59 
33 00 Charcoal, Chiezgo ...... 68.56 68.56 68.56 73.78 
: Ferromanganeset ....... 178.40 173.40 173.40 173.4 
+The swiuching charge for delivery to foundries in the Ch. 
cago district ‘s {1 per ton. 
$7.75 tAverage of JJ. S. prices quoted on Ferroalloy page. 
6.70 
6.65 
Scrap: 
(per gross top) 
Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh.$45.75 $44.75 $40.75 $23.25 
3.35 Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 38.50 37.50 32.50 — 20.0) 
3.995 Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 40.50 38.50 37.25 22.50 
3.75 No. 1 hy. com. sh’t, Det.. 40.50 38.50 36.00 19.5) 
3.25 Low phos. Young’n ..... 46.75 46.75 42.75 24.75 
28.50 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh .. 48.75 47.75 48.75 34.50 
9.50 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia . 42.50 41.50 38.50 30.50 
No. 1 cast, Chicago .... 50.50 49.50 45.50 40.5) 
4.15 Coke: Connellsville: 
(per net ton at oven) 
Furnace coke, prompt...$14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $14.2 
; Foundry coke, prompt... 16.25 16.25 16.25 = 15.%5 
3.20 
8.55 ' 
Nonferrous Metals: 
(cents per pound to large buyers) 
Copper, electro, Conn.... 23.00 22.50 22.50 = 17.62 
$52.00 Copper, Lake, Conn...... 24.625 22.625 22.625 17.7 
52.00 Tin, Straits, New York.. $1.09t $1.075* 96.00 $1.03 
61.00 Zinc, East St. Louis..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 10.00 
63.00 LOG, <> BIOUER. . .wiess0¢ 13.80 12.80* 11.80 = 14.92 
Aluminum, virgin ...... 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.00 
Nickel, electrolytic ..... 51.22 651.22 61.22 
Magnesium, ingot ...... 22.50 22.50 22.50 20.50 
3.40 Antimony, Laredo, Tex... 24.50 24.50 24.50 38.50 
3.25 +Tentative. *Revised. 
Starting with the issue of May 12, 1949, the weighted finished) 
steel composite was revised for the years 1941 to date. The 
weights used are based on the average product shipments fer 
the 7 years 1937 to 1940 inclusive and 1946 to 1948 inclusive. 
The use of quarterly figures has been eliminated because it 
was too sensitive. (See p. 139 of May 12, 1949, issue.) J 
Pig Iron Scrap Steel 
. 46.61 per gross ton.... ....--$41.58 per gross ton.. 
ee ke 40.25 per gross ton 
, AEBS DOr STONN GOD... eccuas 36.83 per gross ton.. 
..-- 45.91 per gross ton.... seccee S102 Per gross ton.. 
High Low High Low — 
$46.61 Aug. 8 $45.88 Jan. 3 $41.58 Aug. 22 $26.25 Jan. : 
46.87 Jan. 18 45.88 Sept. 6 43.00 Jan. 4 19.33 June% 
46.91 Oct. 12 39.58 Jan. 6 43.16 July 27 39.75 Mar. * 
87.98 Dec. 30 30.14 Jan. 7 42.58 Oct. 28 29.50 May 2 
30.14 Dec. 10 25.37 Jan. 1 31.17 Dec. 24 19.17 Jan. } 
25.37 Oct. 23 23.61 Jan. 2 19.17 Jan. 2 18.92 May ~ 
$23.61 $23.61 19.17 Jan. 11 15.76 Oct. % 
23.61 23.61 $19.17 $19.17 
23.61 23.61 19.17 19.17 _ 
$23.61 Mar. 20 $23.45 Jan. 2 $22.00 Jan. 7 $19.17 Apr. }! 
23.45 Dec. 23 22.61 Jan. 2 21.83 Dec. 30 16.04 Apr. ° 
22.61 Sept. 19 20.61 Sept.12 22.50 Oct. 3 14.08 May ! 
23.25 June 21 19.61 July 6 15.00 Nov. 22 11.00 June | 
32.25 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb. 16 21.92 Mar. 30 12.67 June ! 
19.74 Nov, 24 18.73 Aug. 11 17.75 Dec. 21 12.67 June § 
18.84 Nov. 5 17.88 May 14 13.42 Dec. 10 10.33 Apr.% 
14.81 Jan. 5 13.56 Dec. 6 8.50 Jan. 12 6.43 July ; 
18.71 Mav 14 18.21 Dec. 17 17.58 Jan. 29 14.08 Dec. ! 


Based on averages for basic iron 
at Valley furnaces and foundry iron 
I’hiladelphia, 
Valley and Birmingham. 


at Chicago, 


Buffalo, 
cago. 


steel scrap delivered to i 
at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chi 


Average of No. 1 heavy meltit 


consumer 
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MARKETS—PRICES—TRENDS 





fron & Steel 


Scrap Prices Beat Pre-Korean War Highs 


A sale in Pittsburgh of No. 1 
heavy melting steel at $46.00 a ton 
brought that price to within a dol- 
lar of the all-time high for that 
market which was reached early 
n June. Meanwhile the majority 
{ the other marts saw a price on 
the top steel grade that was higher 
than this year’s record. 

Most markets continued at a 
fairly high rate of activity and 
many members of the trade pre- 

cted even higher prices in the 
near future. Some felt that these 
ncreases would certainly bring 
rice controls, while others point- 
ed out that price fixing would have 
to be clamped on the whole econ- 
my and not merely on scrap. 

The cast market is generally 
picking up along with other grades 
and increases of $2.00 and more 
Were registered in some grades of 
Cast. 

With average prices of No. 1 
$45.75 in Pittsburgh, 
$38.50 in Philadelphia, and $40.50 
in Chicago, THE IRON AGE steel 
scrap composite price was pushed 
up to a new high for the year of 
$41.58 per gross ton, surpassing 
the previous top by 66¢ a ton. 


steel at 


PITTSBURGH—A district mill bought 
“Tepresentative tonnage of the top melt- 


NM grade for $46.00, an advance of $1.00 


August 24, 1950 


and within a dollar of the all-time high 
No. 1 bundles, commanding a premium, 
were bought for $48.00, up $3.00 from last 
week, The market continued strong, and 
indications were that prices will advance 
still further. Machine shop turnings and 
hort turnings rose $1.00, low phos l 
jumped $3.00 to $51.00, top The 

railroad list went for higher prices, witl 
No. 1 RR bringing $50.00, up $3.50, and 
pecialties going for $53.00. Only part of 
thi scrap, notably specialties, came int 


district Cast grades were stron 


CHICAGO—In the absence of anv new 


nill buying No. 1 heavy melting steel 

quotable on appraisal at $41.00 per gros 
and No. 2 heavy melting steel at 

$39.00 per gross tor Scrap is moving 


from dealers to brokers at $39.50 per gros 
ton for No. 1 heavy melting steel. Turn- 
ings are up $1.00 and $2.00 on the basis 
of recently reported sales. Railroad ite 

continue to move up rapidly Broker 
are in a short position and are having 


difficulty covering old orders 


PHILADELPHIA Pressure from the 
West is a factor in the local 
tivity. There wa no new buying last 
week and some orders are running out 
Heavy melting prices are quoted $1.00 
higher, except No. 2 bundles Machine 
shop and blast furnace turnings have 
been sold for delivery to Pittsburgh at ar 
increase of $1.00. Low phos is also $1.00 
higher. Cast grades are up by $1.00 to 
$2.00. Heavy breakable is up $1.50; car- 
wheels are up $2.00. Scrap is still coming 


nto yards slowly. 


NEW YORK—The mills have not come 
into this market heavily and most busi- 
ness is by brokers covering old orders 
Prices are somewhat more stable than 
last week but there were some revisions, 
particularly in the cast grades. No. 1 


machinery cast was up 50¢ and mixed 


yard cast and charging box cast were 


both $1.00 higher 


DETROIT—The Detroit market is vers 
active again and prices here are up fron 
$1.00 to $3.00 this week on the strengtl 
of quiet but persistent mill buying. Whil« 
some dealers are reported to be holding 
out for a higher price, tonnage move- 
ments have been high Late this weel 
large industrial lists will be up for sale 
The feeling here is that in the present 
strong market the prices for industria! 
scrap may again reach the previous high 
as a result of strong competitive bidd 
by the trade 


CLEVELAND—Prices were unchanged 
here and in the Valley at press time as 
the market reached a temporary impasse 
Brokers are probing the market at $48.00 
a price paid for a tonnage of railroad steel 
in the Valley last week, but mills are un- 
responsive. The market is close to the 
last peak, and like the last time, there 
is a terrific short interest. Next sale wi 
probably not be for less than $48.00 f 
dealer grades, or about $2.00 under the 
last price paid a major railroad for it 
heavy melting. Dealers are selling, and 
tonnage is moving on old $42.00 order 
as well as on the $46.00 orders 


put 


more than a week ago 


ST. LOUIS The market 
strong in the St. Louis industrial dis 
trict. One of the mills is out of the mar- 
ket, while another is buying in small lots 
and outside St. Loui Offerings are light 
Railroad lists are small and bring top 
prices Railroad specialties are in 


ticularly strong demand and the su 


CINCINNATI - Sale of a substantia 


tonnage of No. 1 heavy melting steel 


$43.00 spearheaded another general ad 


vance in serap prices here The market 
is very strong at quoted prices Most 


major consumers in this district are bu 
ing, primarily to prevent tonnage fron 
moving to other districts, but foundries 
are also active in the premium grade 
Dealers are selling, probably figuring that 
this market is nearing another top 
BOSTON—The scrap market is in quit 
i stir of activity, but it appears to be 
more stable than it was last week whe 
sizable price advances were accompanied 
by a lot of uncertainty The signs oft 
stabilization point definitely at the higher 
levels, The only price changes this weel 


were increases in cast grades 


BIRMINGHAM —Despite increases of up 
$2.00 per ton for openhearth scrap by 
brokers in this area, a large tonnage 
moving out of the southeastern states 
to the North and East. If continued, this 
nay cause a shortage in this district 
Trade deals by northern users of finished 
goods are also reported increasing and 
some buyers in finished products are re 
ported to be buying scrap above the mar- 
ket and selling it to suppliers below the 
market in order to get the finished prod- 


ucts 


BUFFALO Prices jumped an addi- 
tional $2.00 in the cast market as sale 
of cupola were reported within a range 
of $38.50 to $39.00. Strength continued t« 
grip the market but business in steel- 
making items was at a standstill as lead- 
ing mill consumers refused to go along 
with the rising prices 
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AGE 


Pittsburgh 








No. 1 hvy. melting .... .$4 

No. 2 hvy. meiting 37.00 to 
No. 1 bundles ........ $7.50 to 
No. 2 bundles 36.50 to 
Machine shop turn. os »0 to 
Mixed bor. and ms. turns. »0 to 
Shoveling turnings ..... 3.50 to 
Cast iron borings . ‘ noe one CO 
Low phos. plate se ity 0.50 to 
Heavy turnings a 12.50 to 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 19.50 to 
Serap rails, random Igth... 49.00 to 
Rails 2 ft and under 7 50.00 to 
RR. steel wheels »2.00 to 
RR. spring steel . 52.00 to 
RR. couplers and knuc kles 52.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast --- 48.50 to 
Mixed yard cast ‘ 44.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast. 38.50 to 
SRD: +s s.5-ms'exe senna 51.00 to 

. 
Chicago 
No. 1 hvy. melting - $40.00 to 
No. 2 hvy. melting 5a 00 to 
No. 1 factory bundles .. 10 00 to 
No. 1 dealers’ bundles 10.00 to 
No. 2 dealers’ bundles .. 81.00 to 
Machine shop turn. .. 29.00 to 
Mixed bor. and turn. ... 30.00 to 
Shoveling turnings . 31.00 to 
Cast iron borings ........ 31.00 to 
Low phos, forge crops 49.00 to 
Low phos. plate 8 8.00 to 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 4.50 to 
Scrap rails, random lIgth. 53.00 to 
Rerolling rails . - 57.00 to 
Rails 2 ft and under ..... 58.00 to 
Locomotive tires, cut .. 54.00 to 
Cut bolsters & side frames 51.00 to 
Angles and splice bars - 54,00 to 
RR. steel car axles 74.00 to 
RR. couplers and knuckles 51.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast. 50.00 to 
No. 1 agricul. cast. .. . 47.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast. 39.00 to 
PEt. SPAte DATS «2.00000: 38.00 to 
Cast iron brake shoes . 41.00 to 
Cast iron car wheels ; 42.00 to 
Malleable ’ act 54.00 to 
Philadelphia 

No. 1 hvy. melting . ~--- $38.00 to 
INo. 2 hvy. melting ....... 35.00 to 
No. 1 bundles ...... 38.00 to 
No. 2 bundles . 30.00 to 
Machine shop turn. 27 00 to 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 25.00 to 
Shoveling turnings 31.00 to 
Los phos. punchings, plate 43.00 to 
Low phos. 5 ft and under 43.00 to 


Low phos. bundles ....... 40.00 to 
Hvy. axle forge turn. .. 38.00 to 
Clean cast chem. borings 34.00 to 
RR. steel wheels eer 43.00 to 
RR. spring steel .. ... 48.00 to 
Rails 18 in. and under . 48.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast. .. 42.00 to 
Mixed yard cast ‘ 35.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast .... 37.50 to 
Cast iron carwheels : 45.00 to 
Malleable . / ; — 49.00 to 
Cleveland 
No. 1 hvy. melting .. $43.00 to 
No. 2 hvy. melting . 35.50 to 
No. 1 busheling .... 43.00 to 
No. 1 bundles a eine .. 43.00 to 
No. 2 bundles .... .. 28.00 to 
Machine shop turn. 0.00 to 
Mixed bor. and turn. 3.00 to 
Shoveling turnings 33.00 to 


112 


2 
Cast iron borings 33.00 to 
Low phos. 2 ft and under 44.00 to 
Steel axle turn. - 43.00 to 
Drop forge flashings 43.00 to 
_No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 47.00 to 
Rails 3 ft and under ..... 51.00 to 
Rails 18 in. and under .... 54.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 49.00 to 
are ee 49.00 to 
eis GOMER GAPS .ccccscccs 37.00 to 
ee RT PT eee 41.00 to 
RENE. étnedetuecenxks 49.00 to 

Youngstown 
No. 1 hvy. melting .» $45.50 to 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 37.50 to 
Sk, 2 ee os ss eews ex 45.50 to 


——MARKETS & PRICES 


5.50 to $46.00 


37.50 
45.00 
37.00 
3.00 
3.00 
.V00 
5.00 
51.00 
413.00 
50.00 
49.50 
51.00 
53.00 
53.00 
53.00 


$9.00 
$4.50 
{4.00 
52.00 


$41.00 
39.00 
$1.00 
41.00 
32.00 
30.00 
31.00 
32.00 
32.00 
50.00 
$9.00 
45.50 
54.00 
58.00 
59.00 
55.00 


5.00 
ov 
00 
51.00 
48.00 
40.00 
39.00 
$2.00 
43.00 
55.00 


$43.50 
36.00 
43.50 
43.50 
28.50 
30.50 
33.50 
33.50 
33.50 
44.50 
43.50 
43.50 
47.50 
52.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
38.00 
42.00 
50.00 


$46.00 
38.00 
46.00 


lron and Steel 


SCRAP PRICES 


Going prices as obtained in the trade 


by THE 


IRON AGE, based on repre- 


sentative tonnages. All prices are per 
gross ton delivered to consumer unless 


otherwise noted. 


No. 2 bundles .....ccceee as 50 to $36. 00 
Machine shop turn. 4.50 to 35.00 
Shoveling turnings 36.50 to 37.00 
Cast iron borings 36.50 to 37.00 
Low phos. plate ...... .. 46.50to 47,00 
Buffalo 
No. 1 hvy. melting . $39.00 to $40.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting .. 36.00 to 37.00 
No. 1 busheling 36.00 to 37.00 
No. 1 DUMGIOS 0c. scccces 37.00 to 38.00 
No. 2 bundles 34.00 to 35.00 
Machine shop turn. 30.00 to 31.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. 30.00 to 31.00 
Shoveling turnings 32.00 to 34.00 
Cast iron borings 30.00 to 31.00 
Low phos. plate . 41.00 to 42.00 
Scrap rails, random Igth... 44.00to 465.00 
Rails 2 ft and under 48.00 to 50.00 
RR. steel wheels ......... 47.00 to 48.00 
RR. spring steel 47.00 to 48.00 
RR. couplers and knuckles 47.00 to 48.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. 41.50 to 42.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. 38.50 to 39.00 
Small Indus. malleable 37.00 to 38.00 
Birmingham 
No. 1 hvy. melting ..... $33.00 to $34.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting 29.00 to 30.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 29.00 to 30.00 
Machine shop turn. .. .. 27.00 to 28.00 
ay oe turnings ....... 29.00 to 30.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 24.00to 25.00 
Sar crops and plate 41.00 to 42.00 
Structural and plate . 41.00 to 42.00 
Scrap rails, random lIgth... 43.00 to 44.00 
Rerolling rails ....... 48.00 to 49.00 
Rails 2 ft and under 48.00 to 49.00 
Angles & splice bars ..... 47.00 to 48.00 
Std. steel axles ‘ 44.00 to 45.00 
No. 1 cupola cast 45.00 to 44.00 
Stove plate hates 43. 00 to 44.00 
Cast iron carwheels -.+- 37.00 to 38.00 
St. Louis 

No. 1 hvy. melting .......$38.00 to $39.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting .. 33.00 to 34.00 
No. 2 bundled sheets 33.00 to 34.00 
Machine shop turn. 26.00 to 27.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 27.00 to 28.00 
Rails, random lengths .. 44.00 to 46.00 
Rails 3 ft and under .. 45.00 to 46.00 
Locomotive tires, uncut ... 42.00 to 43.00 
Angles and splice bars .... 45.00 to 46.00 
Std. steel car axles 65.00 to 66.00 
RR. spring steel 44.00 to 45.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. 40.00 to 41.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. 36.00 to 38.00 
Cast iron brake shoes 39.00 to 40.00 
Stove plate ‘ 35.00 to 36.00 
Cast iron car wheels: 39.00 to 40.00 
Malleable bse rcoucavice 45.00 to 46.00 


New York 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 


No. 1 hvy. melting . $34. 50 to 
No. 2 hvy. melting .. - 27.50 to 
No. 2 bundles 26.00 to 
Machine shop turn. 22.50 to 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 22.50to 
Shoveling turnings ...... 25.00 to 
Clean cast chem. bor. .. 29.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast. 32.50 to 


Mixed yard cast. 

Charging box cast. ... 
Heavy breakable cast. 
Unstrp. motor blocks 


Boston 


30.50 to 
30.50 to 
30.00 to 
24.00 to 


$35.00 
28.00 
27.00 
23.00 
23.00 
25.50 
30.00 
23.00 
31.00 
31.00 
30.50 
25.00 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 


No. 1 hvy. melting .. 
No. 2 hvy. melting 
No. 1 bundles 


- $33.00 to 


25.00 to 
33.00 to 


$34.00 
26.00 
34.00 





No. 2 bundles .. . + - $25.00 to $ 10 
Machine shop turn. ....... 22.00 to 0 
Mixed bor. and turn. .. . 22.00 to 00 


to bo 
wo 


J 


Shoveling turnings -- 25.00 to 25.50 
No. 1 Dbusheling ....seee- 32.00 to Of 
Clean cast chem. borings 25.00 to Or 
No. 1 machinery cast. 33.00 to + ( 

Mixed cupola cast. 31.00 to ( 


29.00 to 


Heavy breakable cast. ( 
° 29.00 to 0 


Stove plate .. 


Detroit 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting $37.00 to $38.0 
No. 2 hvy. melting 32.00 to 00 
ep Ree 40.00 to 41.00 
New busheling . inl 37.00 to 38.0i 
Flashings 37.00 to 8.00 
Machine shop ‘tur n. 26.00 to 27.0 
Mixed bor. and turn. 26.00 to 27.0 
Shoveling turnings ....... 31.00 to 32.00 
Cast iron borings ‘ 31.00 to ( 
Low phos. plate ... 38.00 to 39.0 


No. 1 cupola cast. 40.50 to 41.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 32.50 to 33.00 
Stove plate wis -. 34.50 to 35.00 


Automotive cast. .........44.00 to 45.00 
Cincinnati 
Per gross ton, f.o.b. cars: 
No. 1 vy. MAOH 6. co ccus $42.50 to $43.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting 36.50 to 37.00 
No. 1 bundles ...... ee. ee 42.50 to 43.0( 
No. 2 bundles, black 36.50 to 37.0 
No. 2 bundles, mixed ... 27.50 to 28.00 
Machine shop turn. ....... 24.50 to 25 00 
Mixed bor. and turn. . 26.50 to 27 Ol 


Shoveling turnings ... -- 27.50 to 28.0: 
Cast iron borings ......... 27.50 to 28.00 
Low phos. 18 in. under ... 61.00to 52.0 
Rails, random lengths 46.00 to 47.0 


Rails, 18 in. and under aes 54.00 to 55.0 
No. 1 cupola cast. ..... 50.00 to 51.0 
Hvy. breakable cast. ..... 41.00 to 42. 


Drop broken cast. 52.00 to 53 


San Francisco 
F.o.b. shipping point: 


No. 1 hvy. melting $2 

No. 2 hvy. melting 21.( 
De A EE a os Se haens 23.51 
No. 2 bundles 19,51 
Dee, EDS ccenwe aes 16 

Machine shop turn. ....... 12.( 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under.. 34.0 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. ... 23.50 


Scrap rails, random lIgth.. .. 23.5 
No. 1 cupola cast. .. $33.50 to 


Los Angeles 
F.o.b. shipping point: 


No. 2 Dv. MOIR caccsss ceces $23.51 
ING. SVT. TB ccccces cece 21.00 
Pe, 5 ED Gass vidoe ds) odes 23.50 
No. 2 bundles EFEL ii ce “wees 19.5 
ae ae «cat ceeewe ; 16.5 
Mach. shop turn. ....... x 11 

Elec. fur. 1 ft and under.. 36.0 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .._.... 23.50 
No. 1 cupola cast. ........ 3.50 to 36 


Seattle 


No..1 Vy; GROMER cscccee «be5 $24.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting .....+. cece 24.0 
No. 1 DURES odescvccccs ones 22.06 
oat Bw ARR came 22.0 
No. 3 bundles ...ccccecce coos 18.00 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. "$29. 00 to 30.( 

RR. levy. Mee vce scwee 400 25.00 
ek ee 35.00 
Heavy breakable cast. ... .... 25.00 

e 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Me. 2 De ee ec cus eae $30.00 
Oy BORE cabc cvs Kee SAD 30.00 
Se EE aa os a td ieee 29.50 
Mechanical bundles .... .... 28.00 
Mixed steel scrap ....... ...- 26.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... ...- 23.00 
Rails, remelting ......... «... 30.00 
Rails, rerolling ......... e+ 33.00 
Bushelings .......... nek 24.50 
Bush., new fact, prep’d... .... 29.00 
Bush., new fact, unprep’d. .... 23.00 


Short steel turnings .....  .... 23.01 
Cast scrap .. 40.0 
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$23.51 
21.00 
23.50 
19.5 
16.5 
11 
it 
23.50 


$24.00 
24.0! 
22.01 
22.00 
18.00 
» 30.00 
25.00 
35.00 
25.0! 





no. f railroad heavy melting steel 


Used by open hearth furnaces in 


manufacturing new steels. 


Locomotive boiler casings, car 


under frames, railroad bridges, 


etc. All prepared to specification. 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


PLANTS 
LEBANON, PENNA. 
READING, PENNA. 


DETROIT (ECORSE), 
MICHIGAN 


MODENA, PENNA. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
ERIE, PENNA. 


lugust 24, 1950 


MAIN OFFICE 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Empire Building 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Statler Building 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Genesee Building 


This is one of a series illustrating the 
various types of scrap used in making 
iron and steel. Call on our well trained 
and experienced organization to fur- 
nish this as well as any other grade 
of scrap. We solicit your inquiries. 


*Clean wrought iron or steel scrap % inch 
and over in thickness, not over 18 inches in 
width, and not over 5 feet in length. Indi- 
vidual pieces must be free from attachments 
and cut so as to lie reasonably flat in charg- 
ing box. May include new mashed pipe ends, 
Original diameter four inches and over. No 
needle or skeleton plate, agricultural shapes, 
annealing pots, boiler tubes, grate bars, cast 
iron, malleable iron, or curly or unwieldy 
pieces will be accepted 


OFFICES 





Wetes 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
100 W. Monroe St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1022 Midland Bldg. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
2011 Book Building 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
1114 Texas Av. Bldg. 


LEBANON, PENNA. 
Luria Building 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Woolworth Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Oliver Building 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
334 Colorado Bidg. 


READING, PENNA. 
Luria Building 


i LL A LA LG A SR TT 


SAN FRAKCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE ISS9 
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Smaller numbers in price boxes indicate producing companies. For main office locations, see key on facing page. 


Base prices at producing points apply only to sizes and grades produced in these areas. areas. Prices are in cents per Ib unless otherwise noted. Extras apply, | 


STEEL 




















































































































































































































































































































| Canton | | | Spar- 
PRICES | Cleve- | Mas- | Middie-| Youngs- | Bethie- | |Consho-| Johns- | rows | Granite) 7 
Pittsburgh Chicago | Gary | land | sillon town town hem | Buffalo hocken | town Point _ City — Detroit 
‘INGOTS ~ | $50,001 $50,081 
Carbon forging, net ton | er. | econ Se ‘a 
ene a, ae To ay ee ee ee Oo eo eee $51 u 
Alloy, net ton $51.00'-17 | | | | J fo J. | Oe 
a ee ee ee ee a ee ee a re | 
BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS | $53.00! | $53.00! | $53.00! | | | $57.00!3 | $83.008 | $62.007*| $53.00° | | 
Carbon, rerolling, net ton ee aed 
ln ee ee ee ee a a ee. ee ee ee ‘Genane 1 ane ie ¢ ) 
Carbon forging billets, net ton | $63.00! =| $63.00'-4 | $63.00'-8 | $63.00¢ | | $63,0025 | $63.00% | $68.00°*| $63.00" | $66.00 
ted a ct i att ce ee | ——_| ——— - a! 
Alloy, net ton | $66.00'17 | $66.00'-+ | $66.00" | $66.00¢ + | $66.0013 | $66.00 | $66.00° | $70.0026) $66.00° | | $66,001 
ee a , 
ee ieee od sieiecaacaiee en ieee = i | 
PIPE SKELP 3.15! | fo De es a ae Eckl 
‘WIRE RODS 3.95718 | 3.857433 | 3.859 | 3.852 | 3.858 | | | 3.853 | 3.953 
j | | | li eS 
‘SHEETS. meena) re Ato. UL: en hae eer ec 3 9 5812 
SHEETS 3.351°5.9, | 3.3523 | 3.35168 | 3.35¢ 3.351 6 | 3.353 | 3.6026 3.35 3 ss 
Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hvr.) & , otek! an sales Niaclathaetei dealt cide : 
e : —— al oe sa oo oh ile ene =——| | . 
“Cold-rolled | 4.108 .8.7 4.10.68) 4.104» | 4.107 | 4.1006 | | 4.108 | 4.103 | 4.3022 | 4.3012 
| 5.1083 
i sails ~— —_ cs = a ell = ee EEE 
Galvanized (10 gage) 409.18 | | 4.4018 | 4.40 | 4.65% | | 4.403 | 
ee 
0 a en eee pa I ” ee ss a } 2 2 
Enameling (12 gage) 4.40! 4.40'8 | 4.40 | 4.407 | 4.40", | | 4.6022 | 4.70 
ee Long ternes (10 gage) 4.80915 | | 4.80! | 4.807 | 4.8064 oe ee 
eo dies “nomee ie 5 ry | ees ae 13 
Hi Str. tow alloy, h.r. | 5.05159 | 5.05! | 5.05168 | 5.054» 5.051 4.6 | 5.05% | 5.05% 5.053 5.25 
| | | j | | | ee 
| ae a tre a i a Soe ae Eee 
TS TLL TCI i 12 
‘Hi str. low alloy, c.r, | 6.201 5.9 | 6.20! 68 6.20* | 6.204 6-13 6.208 | 6.208 | 6.40 
i | 
sielnioae a a ee pihiniiabettadeep tied niamngs Dn 
| - | | | 3 | 
| Hi str. low alloy, galv, _4 6.75! fo Eo Be Eee: ee 
| STRI «SS ST | «.253.68  | 9.251.6.8| 3.088 | | 1 3.25146 | | 3.253 | 3.5026 | 3.253 3.4512 
| STRIP 3.265.7.9 | 3.25866 | 3.25! 3.255 | | | 3 2 | | ie 
Hot-Rolled 3.6028 4 | | j | 
| Ba ell BB So ici a 
SEF Ni ~  Saa al -_— ~ 2 7 | | | . | J ° 12 
| Cold-rolled | 4.158.7.0 | 4.30 4.308 | 4.15? | 4.187 | 4.154048» | 4.153 | 4.153 4.38) 
— , 4.501340 | 4.9547 
| | sh a ae PSs eB ill 
a hie as 7) i ad eh ie AG ink ed § Om1:4.0. } | } 3 18! 
| Hi str. low alloy, her. | 4.95° 4.95168 | 4.955 4.951 4.6 | | 4.95% | 4.9526 | | 4.95 5 
ee = es nA St EEL a, pieoaae a ne 
| Hi Str. low allloy, c.r, | 6.20 | 8.20» | 6.208.013 | 0 | | | 6.403 6.40 
| - eesti Eatin cuusteetes| eueees | eae eee Se - ques 
iT TINPLATEt | $7.50! +5 $7.50! 6 | $7,508 | $7.608 | $7. 7022 
| Cokes, 1.50-Ib base box | O15 | | 
| __ 1.25 Ib, deduct 20¢ | preceidhevaseminndsatennimantenisites 
Electrolytic Deduct $1.15, 90¢ and 65¢ respectively from 1.50-ib coke base box price 
| 0.25, 0.50, 0.75 Ib box ne as 
| | nae 3 | 22 
| BLACKPLATE, 29 gage | 5.301815 | 5.3016 5.304 5.403 | 5.50 
Hollowware enameling | _ | ek 
/BARSs—S—S | 3.45150 | 3.451423 | 3.45168 | 3.454 | 3.454 | 3.45146 3.458 3.453 3.651? 
Carbon steel a a * 
| Reinforcingt + | 3.4518 ‘| 3,458 (3.45168 | 3.454 | 3.45146 3.45%> | | 3.45% | 3.458 
“Cold-finiched | a ang la 2.23, sla a1 = “a ine .4t +57 ——s “41K? | ia eee a, 4.35)? 
| Cold-finished 4.10 | 4.15223» | 4. (158) 73, 4. 152 | 4.156 4,156 40.87 | 4.1579 | 4. 
| 52.69.71 ve ae F- 
“ walled ~SO*~*«é«‘Cs«~SC AT ? “@ ORI =. ee , ’ “laaq 53 i_o "9 953 | | 4,25)? 
Alloy, hot-rolied 3.951 +17 3.951:4:23 | 3.95: 68 | 3.954 | 3. 951 6.28 3.953 | 3.95%+ | 3.953 
~~ Alloy, cold-drawn =~ 4.90217» | 4,902.23, | 4. -90¢: 73. E 4.902: 4.90¢ | | 4,908:28.87 | 4.993 4.909: | 5.058 
” | 62.69.71 69.70 42,82 | | | onl a 
FO a a ee eae ae —! - — —— a a oe | ee a 5 40! 
Hi str. low alloy, h.r. | 5.201 +5 | 5.2016 oer) | . oe, _| 5.208 aoe | 6.208 A et J ers Sd. be a oe 
PLATE. ~~~—~*YS go | B80) 8.8088 | 9.800 | 3.60118 | | 3.60% | 3.75% | 3.50% | 3.508 — 
Carbon steel | | | 
| | so cg Re a ee Ae ee oe es oe 
"Floor Plates ==SsS*~*~=~S«CBTSSSC*Y*C«B 4.555 | 4.555 | PE Re ka a 
Ally a ee ee | 4.4018 | 4.5526 | 4.40 | 4.409 | | 
scimaresiaenipdslsiiiely Novices ima co cea ae —_—_—— ace oie nee e ae a enn ean 5.60"? 
Hi Str. low alloy | 5.351 5.35! | 6.3513 | 5.35*: 5.35° 5.3526 | 5.353 | 5.353 
ated = =|©)=|ClL akaeaee | ee —to CUM CA “lat :| | lh tk oe 
SHAPES, Structural 3.401-5-9 | 3.40123 | 3.40! 6.8 | | | 3.453 | 3.453 | 3.45 
EEE, EEE EES EEE EE | SL | LLL ee rr —— 
Hi Str. low alloy 5.1515 5.15! | 5.151 6.8 5.158 | 5.203 | 5.208 | 5.203 | 
aaa aa TTT a a Te ee ae ee 
MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE | 4.502.5-18 | 4.602-4:12 | 4.502" 4.50° | Kokomo =4.608° oP | 4 | 
Bright | 3334 | 77 | | a _—— 
itt mental. ee eee eal | | | 
PILING, Stee! Sheet 4.2019 4.20! | 4.208 
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| Smaller numbers indicate producing companies. See key at right. IRON AGE 
ily, | Prices are in cents per Ib unless otherwise noted. Extras apply. 
| i" 
een: oa | STEEL 
WEST COAST | 
| Til | aness Birm- | Seattle, San Francisco, | KEY TO STEEL PRODUCERS 
Kansa | 
vit | City | Heasten| ingham| Los Angeles, Fontana | 
——{ — ae ee ee ee eS ee 
31 | INGOTS inci 
F= $76.00 | Carbon forging, net ton With Principal Offices 
= —_ 2 < a res ee Ee 
y pee $59.008 | Fa $77.00 = Pere Alloy, net ton | Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
7 * $53.00!!| F =$72.0019 BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS 2 American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 
Carbon, rerolling, net ton 3 Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 
—_ —— eee Oe —_ nk see eee 4 Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
Q | $71.0088 $63.00'!| F =$82.00'9 Geneva = $63.00'® Carbon forging billets, net ton 5 Jones & Laughlin ie Corp., Pittsburgh 
| el (uy al aad & Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 
gn ii $74.0083 | F=$85.00!9 | Alloy net ton 7 Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 
8 Inland Steel Co., Chicago 
ait ee SS 9 Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
| PIPE SKELP 10 National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 
eT aes Lae a a aa Il Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Birmingham 
3 | 3.9511 F =4,5024 | = 3.8520 | , ‘ 9g 
4.2099 | 3.06 4 naapaee Werceuernd ioe eet 12 Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 
Irland mimnaaes senisteassisih siineaeiiadaatistiniiing alae cities acaial 13 Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 
12 3.354 | SF, LA=4.0524 | Ashland = 3.357; _| SHEETS 14 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver 
47 il F = 4.2519 Niles = 3.504, Geneva = 3.45! Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hvr.) | 15 Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
= — ae 9 — —— ee oe alanine 16 Geneva Steel Co., Salt Lake City 
p* 4.10" eons. Cold-rolled 17 Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
: 18 Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
be a a paisa alga i taiseletesntiiilio lt teciptigmaiinitaniag ———| 19 Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif. 
4.404» | SF, LA=5§.1524 | Ashland =4.407 Galvanized (10 gage) | 20 Portsmouth Div., Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 
il Kokomo =4.508° | | 21 Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
ee ee ) a oe ee ae ae : pees 22 Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, ill. 
n | Ce eS 23 Wisconsin Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill. 
acne — |__| ——__|___—___— alicia diated ener ered 24 Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco 
| Long ternes (10 gage) | 25 Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 
— nae genet 7am aS eee eae mE nee nore 26 Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
§13 5.05 =6.74 | Hi Str. lew alloy, h.r. 27 Calif. Cold Rolled Steel Corp., Los Angeles 
aS 4 lat celal — tit aa ee a ee a il 28 Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
p12 | F =7.05!9 Hi Str. low alloy, c.r. 29 Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del. 
| 30 Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
a —— ——— a --—-———— TT ne eeemen| 31 Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit 
ci ee eee es i Hi Str. low alloy, galv. =| 32 Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 
52 3.8583 | 3.6583 | 3.2511 | SF, LA=4,0024.62 | Ashland =3.257 | STRIP 33 ae Steel s Wire Co., Sterling, ih. 
i547 | F=4.40!9, $=4,252 =| Atlanta =3.4088 Hot-rolled 34 Keystone Stee! & Wire Co., Peoria, lil. i 
35 Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
piaees a om ——— ro | 36 Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 
12 F=5.7510 | | New Haven =4.65?, 5.0088 =| = Cold-rolled 37 Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore i 
at | LA=5.85?7 Trenton = 5.008 38 Washington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 4 
er & he pelted an ae Lc Ee ee Re ES a Se 39 Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. ; 
1512 4.95'! | F=6.6419 | Hi Str. low alloy, h. r. | 40 Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. 
| 41 Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 
—— nner — aa eee ——_—_——|} 42 Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, Ohio 
4g}? | F=6.95 | Hi Str. low alloy, c. r. 43 Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
a i rR ee Ee ee a ; sacl) 44 Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio 
| 7.601! | SF =8.2524 | TINPLATE 45 John A. Roebling's Sons Co., Trenton, N. J 
Cokes, 1.50-Ib base box 46 Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass 


1.25 ib, deduct 20¢ 47 McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit 
ne 48 Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown 
Thomas Steel Co., Warren, Ohio 
50 Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
or 51 Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
BLACKPLATE, 29 gage 52 Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa. 


fe 
~~ 


Deduct $1.15, 90¢ and 65¢ respectively from 1.50-ib coke base box price Electrolytic 


0.25, 0.50, 0.75 Ib box 


| 
| 











— ini a a ee a ___|__Hellewareenameling =— 53 Tremont Nail Co., Wareham, Mass. 
}65!? 4.0583 | 3.8583 | 3.454» | (SF, LA=4.1524 {| Atlanta = 3.6065 | BARS 54 Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., McKees- 

a LA=4.1562 | Carbon steel port, Pa. : : 

—_ —_——|— a — cen ee 55 Ingersoll Steel Div., Chicago : 
vest enol alll | || Atlanta =3.608° | Reinforcing? | 56 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Phoenixville, Pa. : 
: 2 ie | \F=4.10"9 \ 57 Fitzsimmons Steel Co., Youngstown 4 
ee i. aa ke ae eae ks, New Britain, Conn. * 
38)? y =4,55¢° ¥ 58 Stanley Works, : . : 
3 | nee a 59 Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa 4 
| 60 American Cladmetals Co., Carnegie, Pa. 5 





| : | 

: 4 ages | . sapceeniaeeeaermeanenares 61 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 

‘2 = 4.3099 | aie | Alloy, hot-rolied | 62 Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San § 
| | 

| 














F=d.s6'° Francisco 
5.058 See aie ~ | Newark,®®, Worcester?=6.20| Alloy, cold-drawn —SS=S™ 63 Follansbee Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Hartford = 5.204 64 Niles Rolling Mill Co., Niles, Ohio 


—— LL 65 Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta 



























































5 o a 5.20!" | F=6.25'° | Hi Str. tow alloy, hr. 66 Acme Steel Co., Chicago 
751 Yeeme lean. |(tne80808°*°*=*C*C~C~: —_Q, -  - mae eet a 67 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago | 
75! | 3.9083 | 3.504 | F=4,10!9 Claymont =3 .902° ; ; 
’ | a anaes Contesville 3.902 —. steel 68 Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 
Geneva =3.50!° | Harrisburg=4.2555 69 Wyckoff Stee! Co., Pittsburgh | 
a Se tn ener = ----—— 70 Bliss & Loughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 
icpencitinsl. ce ___| Harrisburg=5.25*° Floor plates 71 Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 
i F=<5.4019 =e Coatesville =4.802! oll Alley ree fc Vl 72 Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md. 
—— ————_| —___|—— a eee 73 La Salle Steel Co., Chicago 
5.60"? | 6.351! | F=§.95'9 Geneva =5.35!6 Hi Str. low alloy 74 Monarch Steel Co., Inc., Hammond, Ind. 
| a Nei hace UD a octet eee. od Mite ee ee 75 Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
4.0083 | 3.8083 | 3.4011 | (SF =3,9582 (| Phoenixville=4.255¢ SHAPES, Structural 76 Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, Ohio 
| |LA=4,0024 62 Geneva =3.40!6 77 Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
| : “soma ‘9 Ca eee ee 78 Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 
| 5-16 me | en Hi Str. low alloy 79 Standard Forging Corp., Chicago 
—_—_—— | -———— ot eee a aaa SS 80 Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
=4.50 5.1083 | 4 goss 4.504» | SF, LA=5.4524-62 Portsmouth = 4,502° MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE 8! Detroit Tube & Steel Div., Detroit 
=4.78 seca o | Worcester =4.80? | Bright 82 Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. Co., Massillon, Ohio 
re rc Ete heffield Steel Cor Kansas City 
| Notes: tSpecial coated mfg ternes deduct $1.15 from 1.50-lb coke base box price. oo C “ . 
Can-ma: quality blackplate, 55 to 128-lb, deduct $1.90 from 1.50-lb coke base box. 84 Plymouth Steel Co., Detroi 
iStraight lengths only from producer to fabricator. 85 John A. Roebling's Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
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STAINLESS STEELS 


Product 301 302 303 
Ingots, rerolling........... 13.75 | 14.50 16.00 


Slabs, billets, rerolling. . . .. 18.00 | 19.25 21.25 
Forg. discs, die blocks, rings.| 32.00 | 32.00 | 34.50 
| 25.75 | 25.75 | 27.75 | 


Bars, wire, structurals ieee 30.00 | 30.00 | 32.50 | 


Billets, forging 


Ree 32.00 | 32.00 | 34.00 | 
NNN ris} | 39.00 | 39.00 | 41.00 | 
Strip, hot-rolied...... 25.50 | 27.00 | 31.25 

Strip, cold-rolied......... 32.00 | 34.50 | 38.00 | 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCING POINTS-—Sheets : 


MARKETS & PRICES 


304 





15.50 | 23.75 
| 20.25 | 31.25 | 25.50 | 27.75 | 16.60 | 19.50 | 16.25 
33.50 | 50.50 | 38.00 | 42.50 | 26.00 | 26.50 | 26.50 
27.00 | 40.50 | 30.50 | 34.25 | 21.00 | 21.50 | 21.50 
31.50 | 47.50 | 35.50 | 40.00 | 24.50 | 25.00 | 25.00 
34.00 | 50.50 | 39.50 | 44.00 | 26.00 | 26.50-| 26.50 


Base prices, in cents per pound, 
f.o.b. producing point 


316 321 347 410 416 430 

















19.25 | 21.00 | 12.25 | 14.25 | 12.50 


| 27.00 


41.00 | 54.50 | 47.00 | 51.50 | 34.50 | 35.00 | 37.00 
29.00 | 47.25 | 35.75 | 40.00 | 22.50 | 29.25 | 23.00 
36.50 | 56.50 | 46.00 | 50.00 28.50 | 35.00 | 29.00 


| | 
Midland, Pa., 17; Bracken- 


ridge, Pa., 28; Butler, Pa, 7; McKeesport, Pa. 1; A Pa., 38,39; Baltimore, 
37; Middletown, Ohio, 7; Massillon, Ohio, 4 Gary, 1 ; Bridgeville, Pa., 59; New Castle, 
Ind., 55; Ft. Wayne, Ind., 67; Lockport, ms X, 


Strip: Midland, Pa.,’ ‘a 
Reading, Pa., 36; 
Detroit, 47; 


Gleveland, 
Washington, Pa., 38 
Massillon, Canton, Ohio, “as 


Wwe 


Stas Pa., 41; 
Leechburg, Pa., 28; 
Middletown, Ohio, 7; Harrison, N. J., a 


McKeesport, Pa., 54; 
Bridgeville, Pa., 59; 


Youngstown, 48; Lockport, N. Y., 46; New Britain, —" ~~ Sharon, 13; Butler, Pa., 7 


Bars: Baltimore, 7 ; Duquesne, Pa., 13 Munhail, 

McKeesport, ra., . oT 
Syracuse, N. Y., 17; 
Zu ees Canton, Ohio, 42; Ft. Wayne, Ind., 67. 


oe 59; Washington, Pa., 39; 
Y., 38; Massillon, Ohio, ‘3, Chicago, 1 
Wanltuneh, Ill., 2; Lockport, N 


Wire: Waukegan, Ill, 2; “Massillon, Ohio, 4; McKeesport, Pa., 54; 
; Ft. Wayne, Ind., 67; Trenton, N. J., 45; Harrison, N I 


Reading, Pa., 36; Titusville, 
Brideevill Pa., 59; Dunkirk, 
Watervliet, N. Zu es 


Bridgeport, Conn., 


ee Baltimore, 7 Dunkirk, oF 


Structurals: Baltimore, a3 Massillon, Ohio, as Chicago, 1, 67; Watervliet, N. Y., 


Bridgeport, Conn., 44. 


te i Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Butler, Pa., 7; 


Pa., ; New Castle, Ind., 55; Lockport, N. 
Elovelanit Massillon, 4. 


Foryed discs, die blocks, rings: Pittsburgh, 1, 17 
Baltimore, 7: Washington, Pa., 39; 


Forging billets : Midland, Pa., 17; 
; Massillon, Canton, Ohio, 4; 


Watervliet, 


Y. 


9 
- 


Chicago, 1; Munhall, Pa ; Midland, 
46; Middletown, 73 Wontingtos, Pa., 39; 


Ferndale, Mich., 28. 


; Syracuse, 17; 1 
McKeesport, 


; Pittsburgh, Chicago, 1. 





ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


22 gage, HR cut lengths, f.o.b. mill 
Cents per lb. 


Armature ‘ gab ee oa oe 6.20 
Blectrical ........ ieee eke 6.70 
REO ssc owen wekwine ie *7.95 
DyGOAMO ..csss. 8.75 
Transformer 72 .. 9.30 
Transformer 65 ..... — 9.85 
Transformer 58 ...... 10.55 
SPR OB. yon. cs reacaenes 11.35 


PRODUCING POINTS—Beech Bottom, 
W. Va., 15; Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Fol- 
lansbee, W. Va., 63; Granite City, IL, 
22°; add 0. 20¢; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8: 
Mansfield, Ohio, 75; Niles, Ohio, 64, "76: 
Vandererift, Pa., 1; Warren, Ohio, 4: 
Zanesville, Ohio, "”. 


MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 


Base Column 





Pittsburg, 
To dealers, f.0.b. mill Calif. 
Standard & coated nails* 7c 125§ 
Woven wire fencet.... 139 
Fence posts, carloadstt+. ‘ 116 . 
Single loop bale ties.... 113 137 
Galvanized barbed wire** 126 146 
Twisted barbless wire... 126 146 
* Pgh., Chi, Duluth; Worcester, 6 col- 


umns higher ; "Houston, 8 columns higher ; 
Kansas City, 12 columns higher. + 15% 

gage and heavier. ** On 80 rod spools, é 
ones. tt Duluth, Joliet; Johnstown, 


“. 


Base per Pittsburg, 
100 lb Calff. 
Merch. wire annealedt. $5.35 $6.30 
Merch. wire, galv.t.... 5.60 6.55 
Cut nails, carloadstt.. 6.75 ‘ 


, tAdd 30¢ at Worcester; 20¢ at Chi- 
cago; 10¢ at Sparrows Pt. 

tt Less 20¢ to jobbers. 

§ Torrance 126. 

PRODUCING POINTS — Standard, 


Coated or galvanized nails, woven wire 
fence, bale ties, and barbed wire: Ala- 
bama City, Ala., 4; Atlanta, 65; Aliquip- 
pa, Pa., (except bale ties), 5; Barton- 
ville, Ill. (except bale ties), 34; Chicago, 
4; Donora, Pa., 2; Duluth, 2; Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Johnstown, Pa. (except bale 
ties), 3; Joliet, Ill, 2; Kokomo, Ind., 30; 
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Minnequa, Cate $e Monessen, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), Pittsburg, Calif., 24; 
Portsmouth, Shine 20; Rankin, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 2; Sparrows Point (ex- 
cept woven fence), 3; Sterling, Ill, 33; 
San Francisco (except nails and woven 
fence), 14; Torrance, Calif. (nails only). 
24; Worcester (nails only), 2; Houston 
(except bale ties), 83; Kansas City, 83. 
Fence Posts: Duluth, 2; Johnstown, 
Pa., 3; Joliet, Ill., 2; Minnequa, Colo., 14; 
Moline, Ill, 4; Williamsport, Pa., 51. 


Cut nails: Wheeling, W. Va., 15; Con- 
shohocken, Pa., 26; Warehame, Mass., 53. 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


F.o.b. mill 
Standard rails, 100 lb and nenwier, 

No. 1 quality, per 100 - Pa $3.40 
Joint bars, per 100 Ib. cee 4.40 
Light rails, per 100 lb.. sta 3.75 

Base Price 
cents per lb 
Track spikest >: Saeed 5.60 
BOE: swine e sen ssawens ig fyi hugs hate 
Screw spikes . (ese velnes nas eee ee 
ot... ere 4.20 

Pittsburg, ‘Torr., Calif. ; Seattle. 4.35 
Track bolts, untreated ......... 8.85 
Track bolts, heat treated, to rail- 

roads kak eae ws wept 10 





+Kansas City, 5.85¢. 


PRODUCING POINTS—Standard rails: 
Bessemer, Pa., 1; Ensley, Ala., 11; Gary, 
1; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Lackawanna, 
N. Y., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Steelton, 3. 

Light rails: All the above except In- 
diana ee and Steelton, plus Fairfield, 
Ala., ; Johnstown, 3; Minnequa, 14, 

aa bars: Bessemer, Pa., 1; Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Joliet, 
Il, 1; Lackawanna, N. Y., 3; Steelton, 
Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14. 

Track spikes: Indiana Harbor, Ind., 6, 
8; Lebanon, Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; 
Pittsburgh, 5; Chicago, 4; Struthers, 6; 
Youngstown, 4 

Track bolts: Lebanon, Pa., 3; Minnequa, 
Colo., 14; Pittsburgh, 77, 78. 

Azles: Indiana Harbor, Ind., 79; Johns- 
town, Pa., 3. 

Tie plates: Fairfield, Ala., 11; Gary, 1; 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Lackawanna, 
Mm. Ba 83 Pittsburg, Calif., 24; Seattle, 62; 
Steelton, Pin 35 Torrance, Calif., 24: 
Minneona, Colo., 14. 





— 






Numbers after producing points 
correspond to steel producers 
See key on Steel Price pag: 





PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts, f.o.b. mills 
Base price about $200.00 per net ton 


Standard, T & C 


Steel, ae Black Galy 
Y-in, ......-. 40% to38% 21 told 
Hein. ....... 48% to41% 25 to 23 
l-in. iicvcg are eee 28 = to 26 
1 4 -in. ee 46% t044% 28% to 26% 
ae ee 47 to 45 29 = to 27 
2-in. = 47% to 45% 29% to 27% 
2% to 3-in... 48 to 46 30 =to 28 
Steel, lapweld 
Bin.. o0. 0% 38 19%, 
2% to 3-in. .. 42 23k, 
3% to 6-in. .. 43 to 40 24% to 21h 
Steel, seamless 
es aoe <4 36 17% 
2% to 3-in. .. 39 20% 
3% to 6-in. .. 41 22% 
Wrought iron, buttweld 
eS ere +26 +56 
BMeiM. cose. tz +45 
1 & 1%-in. +10% +36 
1%-in. o< + 4% +32 
BM. ssweens + 4 +32 
Wrought iron, lapweld 
2-in. Tr +13% +40 
2% to va +11 +35% 
4-in. a8 + 6 +29% 
4% to 8-in. 3 + 8 +31 
9 to 12-in. .. +18 +40% 


Extra Strong, Plain Ends 
Steel, buttweld 


oo) ae ee 39% to37% 21% told 
M-in ........ 43% to41% 25% to 23% 
l-in. ........ 45% to43% 28% to 26% 
1%-in. . 46 to 44 29 to27 
1%-in. .. . 46% to44% 29% to 27h 
Bais seose -. 47 to 45 30 to 29 
2% to 3-in. .. 47% to45% 30% to 28% 
Steel, lapweld 

2-in. . 37 19% 
2Y% to 3-in.. 42 24% 
3% to 6-in. 44% to41% 27 to24 
Steel, seamless 
RN atin 17% 
2% to 3-in... 38 21% 
3% to 6-in... 42% 25 
Wrought iron, buttweld 
Yin. . +22 +50 
Sim. ...... 15% +43 
1 to 2 in + 5 +32 
Wrought iron, lapweld 
SM. cise: +10% +36% 
2% to 4-in... ~% +25 
4% to oe + 5 +29% 
7 & 8-in. ... list +24% 
9 to 12-in. +11% +32% 


For threads only, buttweld, lapweld and 
seamless pipe, one int higher discount 
(lower price) applies. For plain ends, 
buttweld, lapweld and seamless pipe 3-in. 
and smaller, three points higher discount 
(lower price) applies, while for eoeel 
and seamless 3%-in. and larger four 
points higher discount (lower price) 4P- 
plies. On buttweld lapweld steel pipe, 
jobbers are granted a discount of 5 pct 
* Fontana, Calif., deduct 11 points from 
figures in left columns. 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel and electric welded com 
mercial boiler tubes and locomotive tubes, 
minimum wall. Prices por 100 ft at mill i 
carload lots, cut lengths 10 to M4 ft incl- 


sive. 
oD age Seamless Electric Weld 
in in. BWG H.R. C.R HR. CD. 
2 13 $20.61 $24.24 $19.99 St. 51 
2 12 27.71 32.58 26.88 31.60 
3 12 30.83 36.27 29.90 35.18 
3% 11 38.52 45.838 37.36 43.99 
4 10 47.82 56.25 46.39 54.56 


August 24, 













IRO 
FOUI 


Baltime 
Birming 
Boston 
Buftalo 
Chicage 
Cineinn: 
Clevelar 
Detroit 
Houstor 
Indtanar 
Kansas | 
Los Ang: 
Memphi: 
Milwauk 
New Ori 
New Yor 
Norfolk... 
Philadelp 
Pitsburg 
Portland . 
Salt Lake 
San Frane 
Seattle... 
St. Louls 
St. Paul* 


BASE ¢ 

Hot-r 
tural gs) 
to 9999 
1999 Ib. 


All H 
All gal 
bracket. 
kalv, sh, 


y, N. y. 
joungatown, 
Predu 
to 

ifferen 
on for | 
eXeens 


+ 

horus ‘ 
Der ¢ 
70 pet 
Mtials, 
T ton ; 





1Uguss 








rr 





ON 


ROX AGE ——-MARKETS & PRICES 


WAREHOUSE PRICES 

















Ce enn 


Base prices. f.o.b. warehouse, dollars per 100 Ib. 


(Metropolitan area delivery, add 


20¢ to base price except Birmingham, 


Franciseo, Cincinnati, New Orleans, St. Paul (*). add 15¢; Philadelphia, add 25¢). 












































SHEETS STRIP PLATES | SHAPES | BARS ALLOY BARS 
} a | vail anions 
| | Hote | Hot | Cold | Cold 
CITIES Cold- Rolled, | Rolled, | Drawn, | Drawn, 
Hot- Rolled |Galvanized| Hot- Cold- | Standard | Hot. Cold- | A4616 | A4140 | A46I5 | A4140 
Rolled | (15 gage) | (10 gage) | Rolled | Rolled | Structural | Rolled | Finished | As-rolied | Ann. | As-rolied | Ann. 
= ae ee Pe eee eee eT ee ae ee a oa 
a ee 5.15 | 6.308 | 6.552 | 5.59- 5.40- | 5.69 5.59 6.19 9.69 9.99 | 11.12 | 11.49 
6.65 5.6912 6.041! 
ne, 5.1510 | 6.95 6.157 | 5.10 5.40 5.25 5.10 6.88 Si ' 
| | | | 
ge ere 5.75 6.559 | 6.948 | 5.70 6.90- | 6.08 5.75 5.60 | 6.19 | 9.70 | 8.50 | 11.15 | 11.48 
7.14 6.95 6.08 9.97 | 10.00 | 
eC 5.15 5.95 6.94 5.41 7.27 5.65 5.35 5.15 5.75 9.60 9.90 | 11.05 | 11.35 
| | | | | 
a So 5.15 6.20 6.85 5.10 6.30 5.40 | 5.25 5.10 5.65 | 9.28 | 9.88 | 10.70 | 11.00 
Mn ccasnnwnadeoe | §.42- | 5.99 | 6.39 5.35 5.79 | 5.64 5.36- | 5.96- | 9.60- | 9.90 | 11.05- | 11.35- 
| §.97 6.24 | 5.54 8.25 9.81 10.11 11.28 | 11.56 
ee 5.18 5.95 7.00- | 5.24 6.35 5.52 5.37 5.12 5.75 9.38 968 | 10.81 | 1.1 
° | | 
ee 5.33 6.08- | 7.09 5.49 6.43- | 5.59 5.64- | 5.39 5.91 9.58 9.86 | 11.01 | 11.31 
6.33 6.80 6.79 5.68 | 
Houston 6.00 eae 6.10 aes 6.00 5.95 6.10 7.80 | 10.35- | 10.50- | 11.50 | 11.95 
10.45 10.60 | | 12.10 
indtanapolis. . . coos 7.36 | 6.15 ved Naen ws 
ee cas 5.75 | 6.85 7.45 5.70 6.95 6.00 5.85 5.70 6.35 9.85 | 10.15 | 11.30 | 11.60 
Seen 5.90 | 7.45 8.007 | 5.95 8.70'° | 6.00 5.90 5.90 7.85 | 10.75 | 10.75 | 12.45 | 12.78 
| | | 
ENT 5.93 6.68 5.98 6.00- | 6.08 5.93 5.68 | 6.51 | 
; 
i FF, 5.29 | 6.09 | 6.04 | 5.24 6.32 | 5.84 5.39 5.24 5.89 | 9.39 9.69 | 10.84 | 11.14 
tow Orleane®........eeeeceee 5.50! | 6.75 eS 5.55! | 6.80 5.65 | 6.55: | 5.55! | 6.75 eel 
6.85! 6.90! | 6.80 
NOW VOC. occccceeeeees| 6.55 | 6:88 7.202 | 5.84 8.76 5.90 5.65 5.75 | 6.44 9.60 | 9.90 | 11.05 | 11.38 
Norfolk... | 6.103 | 7.00 6.30!3 6.15'3 | 6.2013 | 6.1513 | 7.2913 | 
| } | i 
Philadelphia’... ........ ce. e | 6.05 | 6.35 6.80, | 5.65 8.29 5.65 5.45 5.60 6.21 | 9.35 9.65 | 10.80 | 11.10 
. . 
ih en Sisvisii: | 6.15 | 5.95 6.60 5.20 6.95- | 5.35 5.25 | 5.10 5.75 | 9.25 9.55 | 10.70 | 11.00 
iki iikincsdccus 6.08 | 8.402 6.859 a 6.409 6.50 | oa. 8.6014 | 12,0098 | 11.6098) 2... | 
7.1 a | 
Salt Lake Clty......... 0.0.00. 5.85 6.70 | 7.45 | 8.75 6.103 | 5.90 7.358 | 8.75 
San Franciweo®... 5... se... 6.20 7.602 | 7.65% | 6.15 7.851% | 6.10 6.00 6.00 7.55 | 10.75 | 10.7% | 12.45 | 12.78 
| 
8 | 6.60¢ | 8.157 | 8.402 | 6.854 6.35¢ | 6.20¢ | 6.354 | 8.5016 | 11.608 | .... | 13.608 
i | 5.48 | 6.28 7.18 5.43 g.68- | 5.73 5.58 5.43 | 6.08 9.58 9.88 | 11.03 | 11.33 
eee | 6.71 | 6.81 7.41 5.66 6.16- 5.96 5.81 | 6.66 | 6.31 | 9.81 | 10.11 11.28 | 11.58 
BASE QUANTITIES: (Standard unless otherwise keyed on prices.) Exceptions: 


Hot-rolled sheets and strip, hot rolled bars and bar shapes, struc- 
alvanized sheets and cold-rolled sheets: 2000 
old-finished bars: 200@ Ib or over. Alloy bars: 1000 to 


tural shapes 
to 9999 Ib. 
1999 Ib. 


late, 


All HR produets may be combined to determine quantity bracket. 
All galvanized sheets may be combined to determine quantity 
CR sheets may not be combined with each other or with 


bracket. 


salv. sheets to determine quantity bracket. 


(1) 400 to 1499 Ib; (2) 450 to 1499 Ib; (3) 300 to 4999 
Ib; (4) 300 to 9999 Ib; (5) 2000 to 5999 Ib; (6) 1900 
Ib and over; (7) 500 to 1499 Ib; (8) 400 lb and over; 


(9) 400 to 9999 Ib; (10) 500 to 9999 Ib; (11) 400 to 3999 


Ib; (12) 450 to 3749 Ib; (13) 400 to 1999 Ib; (14) 1500 
Ib and over; (15) 1000 to 9999 Ib; (16) 6000 Ib and 
over; (17) up to 1999 Ib; (18) 1000 to 4999 Ib; (19) 
1500 to 3499 Ib; (20) CR sheets may be combined for 


quantity; (21) 3 to 24 bundles. 





PIG IRON PRICES 





Dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices do not include $ pct tax on freight. 





PRODUCING POINT PRICES 


SSSSESSASSES: SHAKES: 
Ssssssessss seesss 





SSSESSSSSSSENSSERS 
See sessssessesesess 


SSS: 





47.00 
46.50 





SSS2: SS: SS: SASSKS 
S888: 88 Se sezess 

















DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES) 

Low Consuming | Producing | Freight | No.2 | Malle- | Besse- Low 

Phos. Point Point | Rate Basic | Foundry; able | mer Phos. 

ists Cs eS a ae ee eee eer 

wens Ci scccccvcccccest Qe panne stead a .... | 60.90 

“adie Bethiehem.... .-| 4.29 a 52.79 53.29 53.79 wuahd 

ee Birmingham............| 6.70 | 48.58 49.08 i woes | sees 

51.00 Bethichem...... |. 2.0 | ... §1.13 51.63 MG f veace 

eden | Genevactronion =. 7.70 | 53.70 | 64.20 | ..... coon coonal 

canes Cleveland-Toledo........| 3.33 | 49.33 49.83 49.83 50.33 54.33 

cna | Bethlehem..............| 2.39 | 50.39 | 50.89 | 51.39 | 51.89 waa 

staat | Swedeland.............| 1.44 51.44 51.94 52.44 52.94 3 

wean MEY sp dvvaccevce 3.09 | 51.09 51.59 52.09 52.59 57.09 
S” -Seee eS 2.63 48.63 6.73 | @.@ | ..... Daan 
f) jena San Francisco.....| Geneva-lronton.. . . 7.70 53.70 WE asecn “E dises D wxeids 

Senile, .......... | Geneva-lronton......... 7.70 53.70 SS eee wanes Dawes 

Meek | St. Louis.........| Granite City............| 0.75 Arb.) 48.65 | 49.15 | 49.65 avec | 

hia | Syracuse.........| Buffalo............ | 3.58 | 49.58 | 50.08 | 50.58 

54.00 || 

ee 

54.00 








Preducin i 
as = point 


to switehing charges; 


iferential 


prices are sub- 


silicon 
(not to exceed 50c per 


on for each 0.25 pct silicon content 
eXeess of base grade which is 1.75 
© 2.25 pet for foundry iron); phos- 


horus differentials, 


c 


Pet 
Ntials, 


a reduction of 
~ Der ton for phosphorus content of 
70 and over; manganese differ- 
a charge not to exceed 50c 


Fton for each 0.50 pet manganese 


ugust 24, 1950 


content in excess of 1.00 pct. 
ton extra may be charged for 


82 per 
0.5 to 


0.75 pet nickel content and $1 per 
ton extra for each additional 0.25 


pet nickel. 


stennes iron (blast furnace) 
6.01 
Jackson, Ohio—857.00; f.0.b. 
858.25. 


silicon 
to 6.50 pet C/L per g.t.. 


f.o.b. 


Buffalo, 
Add 81,00 per ton for each 


additional 0.50 pct Si up te 17 pet. 


Add 50c per ton for each 0.50 pet Mu 
over 1.00 pet. Add $1.00 per ton for 
0.75 pet or more P. Bessemer ferro- 
silicon prices are $1.00 per ton above 
silvery iron prices of comparable 
analysis, 

Charcoal pig iron base price for 
low phosphorus 860.00 per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Lyle, Tenn. Delivered Chicago, 
868.56. High phosphorus charcoal pig 
iron is not being produced. 
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AN IRKARIFS 


vrTTT =?) +t er creme 


+ 
=e et ee fe oe ee 


Séiarcecmaane 
Wilt tits 


i) 
=? 


IRON ct lang MARKETS & PRICES 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET 
SCREWS 


Consumer Prices 


(Bolts and nuts, f.o.b. mill Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago) 
Base discount 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 
Pet Off List 


Less 

Case C. 
% in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter 27 38 
9/16 & % in. x 6 in. & shorter... 29 40 
% in. & larger x 6 in. & shorter.. 26 37 
All diam, longer than 6 in. ..... 22 34 
Lag, all diam, longer than 6 in. 28 39 
Lag, all diam x 6 in. & shorter... 30 41 
PIO BOLD odo nso 066650080600 40 — 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Pressed 
(Hexagons or Square) 


tm. BRE STORM... ..c.0c00s00 25 37 
SiGe MO Ur Os. ci.ce nbc eceseneeewa 23 35 
% to 1% in. inclusive........... 23 «35 
Bn Ss Sk os cov 0scdw wes 16 29 


Semifinished Hexagon Nuts 
(Less case lots) 


Pct Off List 
Reg Hvy Lt 


% in. and smaliler...... 41 35 41 
re Oe A. ww eae ae e.e 36 30 36 
a C0 Ce Ok keene eeues 31 27 33 
1% in. and larger...... 21 17 


In full case lots, 15 pct additional dis- 
count. 


Stove Bolts 

Pct Of List 
Packaged, steel, plain finish.. 63 
Packaged, plated finish...... 50 
Bulk, plain finish*®.......... 69* 


* Discounts apply to bulk shipments in 
not less than 15,000 pieces of a size and 
kind where length is 3-in. and shorter; 
5000 pieces for lengths longer than 3-in 
For lesser quantities, packaged price ap 
plies. 

** Zinc, Parkerized, cadmium or nickel 
plated finishes add 6¢ per Ib net. For 
black oil finish, add 2¢ per Ib net. 


Large Rivets 
(% in. and larger) 
Base per 100 lb 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham, Lebanon, Pa. $7.25 


Small Rivets 
(7/16 in. and smaller) 
Pct Off List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
ce ee 43 


Cap and Set Screws 


(In bulk) Pct Off List 
Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, 4 in. thru %& in. x 6 


m., SAR T0080, BORNE. o0 0500 00s 60 
% in. through & in. x 6 in. and 

shorter high C heat treated... . 54 
eee ek: 
Flat head cap screws, listed sizes.... 24 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes........ 43 


Set screws, sq head, cup point, 1 in 
diam and smaller x 6 in.and shorter 59 


C-R SPRING STEEL 


Base per pound f.o.b. mill 


0.26 to 0.40 carbon toa ews . 4.50¢ 
ee ee ee 5.95¢ 
B.S OR Gille COO. ox acces eee cian 6.55¢ 
OBE BO Ee Oh. onc ce evans un 8.50¢ 


1.06 to 1.35 carbon.. ss 10.80¢ 
Worcester, add 0.30¢ 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


(51.50% Fe; natural content, delivered 
lower lake ports) 
Per gross ton 


Old range, bessemer..............- $8.10 
Old range, nonbessemer........... 7.95 
i. Dee vow eecass ee aeee.e 7.85 
Mesabi, nonbessemer ...........+.- 7.70 
Riis DROMMOTUS. « o00006 0c 0scnnars 7.70 


After Jan. 25, 1950, increases or de- 
creases in Upper Lake rail freight, dock 
handling charges and taxes are for buyers’ 
account. 
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ELECTRODES 


Cents per Ib, f.o.b. plant, threaded 
electrodes with nipples, unboxed 


Diam. Length Cents 
in in in in. Per ib 
GRAPHITE 
17, 18, 20 60, 72 17.00¢ 
8 to 16 48, 60, 72 17.00¢ 
7 48, 60 18.64¢ 
6 48, 60 19.95¢ 
4, 5 40 20.48¢ 
3 40 21.53¢ 
2% 24, 30 22.05¢ 
2 24, 30 24.15¢ 
CARBON 
40 100, 110 7.65¢ 
35 65, 110 7.65¢ 
30 65, 84, 110 7.66¢ 
24 72 to 104 7.65¢ 
20 84, 90 7.656¢ 
17 60, 72 7.65¢ 
14 60, 72 8.16¢ 
10, 12 60 8.42¢ 
8 60 8.67¢ 


CLAD STEEL 


Base prices, cents per pound, f.0.b. 


Stainiess-carbon Plate 
No 304, 20 pet, 


Coatesville, Pa. (21). .%*28.00 
Washegtn, Pa. (39)....%26.60 
Claymont, Del. (29). .*26.50 


Conshohocken, Pa. (26) 
New Castle, Ind. (55) .*26.50 
Nickel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville (21).. 31.00 
Inconel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville (21).. 39.00 
Monel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville (21).. 32.00 
No. 302 Stainless-copper- 
stainless, Carnegie, Pa. 
SOG) . stat taewadneneeeys 
Aluminized steel sheets, hot 
dip, Butler, Pa. (7)..... 


mill 
Sheet 


*24.00 


*25.50 


~] 
a oa 
~ So 
ao 


* Includes annealing and pickling, or 


sandblasting. 


TOOL STEEL 


F.o.b. mill 


Ww Cr V Mo Co 
18 4 1 — —_ 
18 4 1 -- ) 
18 4 2 -- -- 

1.5 4 1.5 & -- 

6 4 2 6 —_ 
High-carbon-chromium .........++ 
Oil hardened manganese.......... 
DOCU DEFOE occas ccccvecssioses 
PERQTE GREOOR cc cccscvewvvsevsever 


POSURE GEFOOR. .orecvosessccansevs 


Base 


per Ib 
$1.00 
$1.565 
$1.13 
71.5¢ 
76.5¢ 


21¢ 


Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- 


sissipp! are 2%¢ per lb higher. W 
Mississippi, 4%¢ higher. 


COKE 


est of 


Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net Ton 
Connellsville, Pa. ...... $14.00 to $14.50 

Foundry, beehive (f.0.b. oven) 
Connellsville, Pa. ...... $16.00 to $16.50 

Foundry, oven coke 
ed Se ere $24.00 
CO, TM 66 600 c hctvareet we 21.00 
CUE, Ts cn bcoccess seeavthe 20.40 
New England, del’d............. 23.40 
a eee er 22.00 
ye SS Serre coe 21.25 
Sweteiend, Pa., (.0.D....cccisese 21.20 
Painesville, Ohio, f.0.b........+.6. 21.90 
ED ST ances p00 08 4 $21.04 to 21.25 
COI, GOT ack ctccccveansac 22.62 
CREE, TU o.o-ac dekesnse tun 22.71 
ix Dy A wa ten een an v6 SSE 21.00 
St. Louis, del’d arta os cen eae 
Dives, GOT Go c.ccccdiscnvce 20.20 

FLUORSPAR 

Washed gravel fluorspar, f.0.b. cars, 


Rosiclare, Ill. 
Effective CaF, content: 
70% or more 
60% or less 


Base price, per ton net; 


$39.00 
36.00 





— 


REFRACTORIES on 


Fire Clay Brick Carloads, Per TTY) 
First quality, Ill., Ky., Md., Mo., Ohio, Pa 


(except Salina, Pa. add $5)..... $86.00 
PO, BGs 0 6e0 00 00ct beech ine + 80.00 
Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., lL. 80.00 
Pe AG 0 ol 6454 cole oh ad bb es 72.00 
Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk (ex- 

cept Salina, Pa., add $i. DORs sass 14.00 


Silica Brick 


Mt. Union, Pa., Ensley, Ala........ $86.00 
Se cde ciadaws soeshae asx, 10.00 
Se 64 cnc aaee eR eee be ois 1.00 
Chicago District Rested eee Us Owess o 5.00 


Supe r Duty, Ay P a., Athens 
Tex., Chic ago : 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, East 

ern (except Hays, Pa.) 
— cement, net ton, bulk, Hays 
, ° ° ° ° i 6 ait 
a cement, net ton, oom, Ensley 
Ala, ee ees eees ° 
Silica cement, net ton, ’ bulk, Chi- 
SID SIN rea its 6 a tin ‘cla ta a ac 16.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 
and Calif. 


Chrome Brick Per Net Ton 


Standard chemically bonded, Balt., 
Chester ; 


se eee a ee $72 Ov 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Baltimore : $94.00 
Cc hemically bonded, Baltimore 83.00 


Grain Magnesite St. %-in. grains 
Domestic, f.o.b. Baltimore, 
in bulk fines removed. . . $56.00 to $57.00 


Domestic, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash., 
SE hh6bc ke Resa weee gh Gee aun 3.00 
Pe ED) + a ieW nee Ge ae ele bowie ned 3 00 


Dead Burned Dolomite 


F.o.b. producing points in Pennsy!- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio, 
per net ton, bulk Midwest, add 
10¢; Missouri Valley, add 20¢... $13.00 


METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.0.b. shipping point, in ton 
lots, for minus 100 mesh. 


Swedish sponge iron c.i.f. 


New York, ocean bags... 7.4¢ to 9.0¢ 
Canadian sponge iron, del'd, 

Wh SNE. wh seems oo ee 40d 10.00¢ 
Domestic sponge iron, 98+ % 

Fe, carload lots.......... 9.0¢ to 15.0¢ 
Electrolytic iron, annealed, 

SOEs WO. .cedeetoinss 36.0¢ to 39.5¢ 
Electrolytic iron unannealed, 

minus 325 mesh, 99+ % Fe 45.5¢ 


Hydrogen reduced iron, mi- 
nus 300 mesh, 98+ % Fe 
Carbonyl iron, size 5 to 10 
micron, 98%, 99. 8+ % Fe 70.0¢ to $1.3 
Aluminum .. a 29 00¢ 
Brass, 10 ton lots... 27. 7b¢ to 31.25¢ 
Copper, electrolytic. . 9. 25¢ plus meta! value 
Copper, reduced ... .9.75¢ plus meta! value 


63.0¢ to 80.0¢ 


Cadmium, 100-199 Ib ...... $2.95 
Chromium, electrolytic, 99% 

min., and questny Sphere ws. $3.5 
Lead ... .6.5¢ plus metal valu 
Manganese RACER TRS owas 2.00¢ 
Molybdenum, 99% .......- Ff) 65 
Nickel, unannealed .... 75.5¢ 
Nickel, annealed .. 81.5¢ 
Nickel. spherical, unannealed 78.5¢ 
DE. dehedctetscartacnas 34.00¢ 
Solder powder. .6.5¢ to 8.5¢ plus met. value 
Stainless steel, 302......... 75.00¢ 

errr 11.00¢ plus meta! value 
Tungsten, 99% ....cescee- oh 


Zinc, 10 ton lots 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per net ton 


6 to 24-in., del’'d Chicago. . $91.80 to $95. 30 
6 to 24-in., del’d N. Y..... 91.00 to 92.00 
6 to 24-in., Birmingham. 78.00 to 82.50 
6-in. and ‘larger, f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, for all 
rail shipment; rail and water o 
shipment less ........ $108.50 to $1 ne 
Class “A” and gas pipe, $5 extra; 4!" 
pipe is $5 a ton above 6-in. 
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Brique 
delivered 
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Ton lots 
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Continued 


FERROALLOYS 


ferromanganese 
18-82% Mn. maximum contract base 
price, gross ton, lump size. 


Fob. Birmingham ............... $174 
Fo.b, Niagara Falls, Alloy, W. Va., 
Welland, OM. ..cccccccccccccces $172 
Fob, Johnstown, Pa..........6.-.. $174 
Fob, Sheridan, Pa..........e..+0. $172 
Fob. Etna, Clairton, Pa........... $175 


$2.00 for each 1 above 82% Mn, 
penalty, $2.15 for each 1% below 78%. 
Briquets—Cents per pound of briquet, 
delivered, 66% contained Mn. 


Carload, bulk ....... oede ne eee 
Ton IUD cccccccccccccccvccccceces 12.05 
Spiegeleisen 
Contract prices gross ton, lump, f.o.b. 
16-19% Mn 19-21% Mn 
3% max. Si 3% max. Si 
Palmerton, Pa. $64.00 $65.00 
Pgh. or Chicago 65.00 66.00 


Manganese Metal 

Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 

96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2% max. Fe. 
Carlee DROMOE 2. cccccdeee cvccrcs 35.5 
Wl ET Saekboeeeeucs code aveeeae 37.0 


Electrolytic Manganese 


F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents per pound. 


Ee bain baked Cede eee bes 4 Oe 28 
Tom TOU ccccccccccccececsscecccese 30 
eS Ter reer err Te ree 32 


Medium Carbon Ferromanganese 

Mn 80% to 85%, C 1.25 to 1.50. Contract 
price, carloads, lump, bulk, delivered, per 
D. CE IG ERs cocciecccccese 18.15¢ 


low-Carbon Ferromanganese 
Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, delivered. 

Carloads Ton Less 
0.07% max. C, 0.06% 


P, FOG. Bee ccccces 25.25 27.10 28.30 
C10 eee, Cue ccce 24.75 26.60 27.80 
C16) Mam, C.. wees 24.25 26.10 27.30 
CSGUe MES Gwe cece 23.75 25.60 26.80 
CIO IER (Cone cc ee 23.25 25.10 26.30 
0.75% max. C, 

7.00% max. Si..... 20.25 22.10 23.30 


Silicomanganese 

Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, 
18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C. For 2% max. C, 
deduct 0.2¢. 


ice . Ube saat adewendeet 8.95 
Tee TLS ows Wn ed eee t bos 08 10.60 
Briquet, contract basis carlots, bulk 

delivered, per Ib of briquet. ..... 10.30 
URE EN hd ocd Wawaddskauuaanads 11.96 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 

Si 14.01 to 14.50 pet, f.o.b. Keokuk, 
lowa, or Wenatchee, Wash., $77.00 gross 
ton, freight allowed to normal trade area. 
5115.01 to 15.50 pet, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., $73.50. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
additional 0.50% Si up to and including 
it. Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over 


0. 


Silicon Metal 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots 
backed. 

WE, Os ca whe cs cccencnee es 20.70 
RPMS SIS. svn ke vin'd wd hepa 21.10 


Silicon Briquets 


Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 1 lb Si 
briquets. 


Carload, bulk 
Ton lots 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
‘ained Si, lump, bulk, carloads, delivered. 


5% Si...... 17.00 75% Si...... 13.50 
50% Si...... 11.30 85% Si...... 14.65 
WOE ME eiiGi yn tc eek ade tee <4 16.50 


Calcium Metal 
Lastern zone contract prices, cents per 
bound of metal, delivered. 
Cast Turnings Distilled 
; S inti e ce $2.05 $2.95 $3.75 
‘€88 ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4.55 
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Ferrochrome 


Contract prices, cents per pound, con- 
tained Cr, lump size, bulk, in carluads, 
delivered. (65-72% Cr, 2% max Si.) 
0.06% C.... 28.75 6.20% C .... 27.76 


0.10% C.... 28.25 0.50% C. 27.50 
0.15% C .... 28.00 1.00% C .... 27.36 
B.00G% C nccccccccescvccccccccecs 27.00 
65-69% Cr, 4-9% C ... eee eeeeees 20.50 
62-66% Cr, 4-6% C, 6-9% Si. ...... 21.35 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 


Low-carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 0.75% 
N. Add 5¢ per lb to regular low carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 5¢ for 
each additional 0.25% N. 


S. M. Ferrochrome 


Contract price, cents per pound, chro- 
mium contained, lump size, delivered. 

High carbon type: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 4-6% C. 


eee 21.60 
TURE awn v6.6 64066 ce scene ee 23.75 
PO CAS hots ceccteccesacnes 25.25 


4-6% Mn, 1.25% max. C. 


EE hWnd da dieb eb eee doce cawus 27.75 
Se cece aeeicaeke anew Cane oe 30.05 
PEE 2tctae ORR ee Se ees ede we 31.85 


Chromium Metal 


Contract prices, per |b chromium con- 
tained packed, delivered, ton lots. 97% 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 


ON OS ee $1.09 
CPL: wee e oe 6 comece neues 1.05 
EE Ge wavedadevececcncsenade 1.04 


Low Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon 


(Cr 34-41%, Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) 
Contract price, carloads, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, freight allowed; lump 4-in. x down, 
bulk 2-in. x down, 20.50¢ per lb of con- 
tained Cr plus 11.30¢ per |b of contained Sl. 

Bulk 1-in. x down, 20.65¢ per lb con- 
tained Cr plus 11.50¢ per Ib contained Si. 


Calcium-Silicon 


Contract price per Ib of alloy, lump, 
delivered. 

30-33% Ca, 60-65% Si, 3.00% max. Fe. 
PPT rrr 17.90 
TO. ME kvecnscvieedasacdcebwanen 21.00 
Rate O61 ccc cc vuteesredeees's 22.50 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 


Contract prices, cents per Ib of alloy, 
lump, delivered. 
16-20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% Si. 


CI 6 CEN bho 00 Sh st eto eCdess 19.25 
TE Me wan eks cet dc aeiemnbeete ee 21.55 
EO GI NE hk vc tetyeadtadt ures 22.55 
CMSZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of al- 
loy, delivered. 

Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 18-21% 
Si, 1.26-1.75% Zr, 3.00-4.5% C. 

Alloy 5: 50.56% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 13.50- 
16.00% Si, 0.75 to 1.25% Zr, 3.50-5.00% C. 
Te. DE. sacececee $e caweueer need 19.75 
SA SE BOE ohare oéccuncervecsec 21.00 


V Foundry Alloy 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max. 
St. Louis. V-5: 38-42% Cr, 17-19% Si, 
8-11% Mn. 

WPA” SteteGeedencoseusneeeee 15.75¢ 
RA Pn ccic nse neeana howe 17.00¢ 


Graphidox No. 4 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, 
max. St. Louis. Si 48 to 52%, Ti 9 to 11%, 
Ca 5 to 7%. 


CO WRI as oc cc cccececicss 17.00¢ 
Ton lots to carload packed ....... 18.00¢ 
Ei COR BEE ko os oc cc csncaseesce 19.50¢ 
SMZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy, 
delivered, 60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 
20% Fe, % in. x 13 mesh. 


= tC eine de He 648% ‘ - 17.35 
ee GE BON Sew ee 4 oc tod ecwe Se 


Other Ferroalloys 


Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y. 

GD 04 da den sacdneteades 7.65¢ 
DES OML: hate cagaheeeaasac 9.05¢ 

Calcium molybdate, 45-40%, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
PETE NN aeeweucvasdanesceces 96¢ 

Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, 2 in x D, 
contract basis, delivered, per 
pound contained Cb. 

DOE Fb cddacccdven’ «ctaes $3.50 
DE BO. LODE cae 6:00 sc ct 0 ed one 3.55 

Ferro-Tantalum-columbium, 20% 

Ta, 40% Cb, 0.30 C. Contract 
basis, delivered, ton lots, 2 in. x 
D, per lb of contained Cb plus Ta $2.67 

Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%,  f.0o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
a eee $1.13 

Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 23- 

26%, car lots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 

Pleasant, Tenn., $3 unitage, per 

OGG SO” dct dccvedadeceuedev<< $65.00 

10 tons to less carload ......... 75.00 
Ferrotitanium, 40%, regular grade, 

0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 

Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, Pa., 

freight allowed, ton lots, per Ib 

GO TE bh 6 die acne dastdeenad<s $1.28 

Ferrotitanium, 25%, low carbon, 

0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 

Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, Pa., 

freight allowed, ton lots, per Ib 

CU RS bea 6 ab eedwneace vox $1.40 

Re Be BOGE «:.6:c cutankdete ed os $1.45 

Ferrotitanium, 15 to 19%, high car- 
bon, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
freight allowed, carload per net 
RA PR: ee $167.00 

Ferrotungsten, standard, lump or 
% x down, packed, per pound 
contained W, 5 ton lots, de- 
DOE i eadeebecksdiene ene ta-mae $2.25 

Ferrovanadium, 35-55%, contract 
basis, delivered, per pound, con- 
tained V. 

CI al.'s i'd gas a o's eee $2.90 
CE Sudthusdaddeuteddeawe 3.00 
_ speed steel (Primos).... 3.10 
Molybdic oxide, briquets.or cans, 
per lb contained Mo, f.o.b. Lange- 


Dh DG -sveeanenewedceathauee 95¢ 
bags, f.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
ee a. eee eee 94¢ 


Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 

Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 

Ohio, freight allowed, per pound 
Carload, bulk, lump......... 11.00¢ 
Ton lots, bulk, lump ........ 11.50¢ 
Less ton lots, lump .. “ 12.25¢ 

Vanadium pentoxide, 88-92% 
V:0; contract basis, per pound 
GEE niki b on. bi a cinee aban $1.20 

Zirconium, 35-40%, contract basis, 

f.o.b. plant, freight allowed, per 

pound of alloy. 

TED ita veebbwdees 6644.40 21.00¢ 

Zirconium, 12-15%, contract basis, 

lump, delivered, per Ib of alloy. 
ce eee 6.60¢ 


Boron Agents 


Contract prices per lb of alloy, del. 
Borosil, f.o.b. Philo, Ohio, freight 
allowed, B 3-4%, Si 40-45%, per 


| eae $4.25 
Bortam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 

Ton lots, per puund......... 45¢ 

Less ton lots, per pound...... 50¢ 


Carbortam, Ti ake B }-o%- Si 
2-4%, Al 1-2%, C 4.5-7.5% f.o.b. 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., freight 
allowed. 

Ton lots, per pound ........ 10.00¢ 

Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% max. 
Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% max. C, ; in. 


SE eee See + ca ckeaae es de, 8 1.20 
F.o.b. Wash., Pa.; 100 Ib, up 
BO Ce Be Ped 2 kee ecesens -75 
eR Se 1.20 
BOS Ms ehh ee de dets tees 1.50 


Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed, 100 Ib and over. 


Wtd60cavedanddesauneddeds 93¢ 
DENG iviandvs hat encnedevess 63¢ 
\ eee es ee eer eee 45¢ 


Manganese—Boron 75.00% Mn. 15-20% 
B, 5% max. Fe, 1.50% max. Si, 3.00% 
max. C, 2 in. x D, delivered. 

Ns MS Gain ot'8 sca wee OOM ase $1.46 
Rete SON TOOT oo a4 cae « nse cece 1.57 

Nickel—Boron 15-18% B, 1.00% max. Al, 
1.50% max. Si, 0.50% max. C, 3.00% 
max. Fe, balance Ni, delivered. 


EUS GO TOU ceccevcecciaces $1.80 

Sileaz, contract basis, delivered. 
UGE MEN ecetteterccadengesn 45.00¢ 
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PERFORATED METALS | 
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@ Round perforations from .020" to 9” diam- 
eter—slots from .006” wide. Any commercial 
sheet material up to 1” thickness. The per- 
forating of stainless steel and chemical re- 


YOUR PLANT ANNEX 


sisting alloys a specialty. Accurate, oo Here you have available a group of craftsmen with 
holes—smooth or special surfaces. Many stoc metal stamping experienc killed i 

anens e, SKI in > 
patterns, also design and fabricating facilities. ping P ’ e the use of 


a wide variety of modern metal working equipment, 
Send blueprints or samples for quotation. 


WORCESTER STAMPED METAL CO. 


. Established 1883 
5657 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 10 HUNT STREET - WORCESTER, MASS. 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


67 Years of Perforating Experience 
ra 


arrington & dale 


PERFORATING 
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BROWNING ELECTRIC 
TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 


up to 125-TON CAPACITY 


TTC st te PT 


vereny SILWERY 
A Blast Furnace Product 
made from Only Virgin Ores 

























WEBB WIRE 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
PHONE 2-4668-9 


makes precision ‘‘milled from 





OH LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


| * JACKSON, OHIO 
| 







GASOLINE « DIESEL 


ELECTRIC « STEAM 
25 TO 40 TON 


CAPACITY 


the bar’ screw machine products that stand up 


Cae Se ate 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 


THE CLEVELAND CO. 
YORK, PENNA. STEEL TOOL 
cele dots aaa sees Punches, Dies, Chisels, Rivet Sets 
¢- rg 660 E. 82d St., Cleveland, 0. 
... in all sizes and threads. If it’s RIVETED you KNOW it’s safe 





under hard usage ... and whose uniformity and fine 


finish save assembly time and maintenance costs. 


ge TA a | oes 
















* FOR TUBE SLOTTING, TUBE SHAP- 
ING AND CUTTING FLAT SHEETS BY 
TEMPLATE OR TO A SCRIBED LINE. 

Sheets 


Flat mild %4” 
Tough alloys %” 









3-H.P. line—wet and dry cutting, bevel or rt angle 
Capacity: 3%" solids; 2” tubing; 2” x 6” It sheet | 
formed sections; /2"' x 1" flats. | 


ASK FOR FREE BULLETIN "HH": 





Manutectured by z " 4 | Pad SIVE 10-H.P. line—wet cutting, rt. angle or bevel, Cr 

‘onal 5 pacity: 2" solids; 3" x ¥" angles; 4/2" tubing; “* 
W. J. SAVAGE COMPANY mS wea ail | iS UT o ad 3” flats. Write for literature. Specify shape, 5'2¢ and | 
Knoxville * a Tennessee |e ' MACHINES #icoogc os 
nce 1885 
se o 0. | 
Pleneer Mnfrs. of Nibbling Machines NIBBLE YOUR COSTS | a TABOR MAN UFACTURING ¢c 


and shapes 6222 Tacony Street, Phila. 35, Pa. 
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ELECTRIC 
FURNACES AND KILNS 


% Clean heat, accurately controlled. Wide 
choice of models for research, pilot plant, 
and production. Standard units for tem- 
peratures from 450° to 3000° F., or 
special resear eee up to 5000° F., 
to meet your n 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TODAY 


Seamless and Welded 
Stainless, Alloy and Carbon Steels 
For Mechanical and Pressure Use 


lust Disruorrons C0. ne 


COKLYN 22, N. Y., 


GOSS and 3 B30) 


AL MACHINES 


ana e) Spind AY ake ol Rotating Type 
GOSS & of ‘an arena oe mT CONN 








Have It Galvanized by— 

JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROS., INC. 

Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Philadelphia's Oldest, The Country's Largest 


Hot Dip Job Galvanizer Galvanized Products Furnished 
Pickling and Oiling 





Waa AMT 
VUNYaR YAMA PUEU ODTCComnS 


DA. Stuart (il co. 


2737 SOUTH TROY ST., CHICAGO, 23 





STEEL PRESS BRAKES and 
HAND and POWER BENDING BRAKES 


CRAFTSMEN IN 
DIES—FORMING & PUNCHING 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DOUBLE FOLDER BRAKES 
SPECIAL BENDING BRAKES 
OF ALL KINDS 
MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
DREIS & KRUMP MFG. CO. 


7430 LOOMIS BLVD e CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS 

























Builders of 


SPECIAL PURPOSE 
MACHINERY 


Daixirz-CowprRey 
« Machine Ge 


corporation 
A subsidiary of Dixie Cup Co. 





Designers and Custom Builders for over 75 years 
Write: Dixie-Cowdrey, Fitchburg, Mass., Phone: 5200 











Specialists in 
Blast Farnace and 


All Types of Firebrick 
Construction Work 


A. E. ANDERSON 
CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


1720 MILITARY ROAD 
P. O. BOX STATION B, BOX 36, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





oe oR Pe eve 


STAINLESS STEEL 


—PERFORATED— 

TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
SEND US YOUR DRAWINGS FOR PRICE 
PERFORATED METALS 
FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
ALL SIZE AND SHAPE HOLES—ALL METALS 
ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


BOX 28 Write for Catalog 35 WYOMING, PA. 


Reeees 
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4 
, 


4 





METAL | STAMPING - WIRE FORMS + 
Just a few of the more : Ba 
than 7000 catalog items 
we manufacture 


What do YOU need? ) 
& £ASTERN TOOL & MFG. CO. 


| o 
‘ | be Re General Office: BELLEVILLE 9, N. J 
| 
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ATTENTION! 


STEEL MILLS 


Type MDP Motors 


2—187'2 H.P. 230 V D.C. frame 418- 
AR2, with attached M.D. Blowers, 
speed 435/1400 RPM. Shunt Wound. 
Type MDS. 

1—125 H.P. 230 V D.C. frame 416-AR2, 
speed 460/1500 RPM, with attached 
M.D. Blower & Brake. Shunt Wound. 
Type MDS. 

1—100 H.P. 230 V D.C. frame 416-F2, 
speed 475/1500 RPM with attached 
M.D. Blower & Brake. Shunt Wound. 
Type MDP. 


1—325 KW, G.E. Synch. M-G Set, type 
MPC, 500 V, 650 Amps. 1200 RPM, 
direct coupled 600 H.P. G.E. TS 
Synch. motor. 


1—Balancing Set, consisting: 2-100 KW, 
MPC, 250 V, 1200 RPM, D.C. Gen- 


erators. 


1—20 KW, 125 V, D.C. motor driven 
separate exciter. 


Immediate Shipment 


L. J. LAND, INC. 


Established 1910 


150 Grand St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Phone: CAnal 6-6976 





RE-NU-BILT 
Guaranteed 


ELECTRIC POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


A.C. MOTORS 


3 phase — 60 cycle 


SLIP RING 


Make Type Volts Speed 
Whse. CW 2200 900 
G.E, ) 22 450 
G.E. 5 505 
Whee. WwW. 220( 900 
G.E MT-442Y 253 

2. 


Ail. Ch. 


a.m 
300 Al. Ch, 
250(NEW)G 
250 ; 
250 
125 
125 
100 
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~ he 
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e. C8-1420 2300/4150 35 
c 550 


450 , 
200 

200 440 800 
200/100 440 1180/885 
150 440 880 


bao 


. ARW 22 1750 
:. <F-6328-Z  440/2200 3585 
125 Whse. MS 44 485 
125(NEW)G.E KF-TETC 440 1190 


SYNCHRONOUS 
; Ts 2300 
4600 
2300 
2300/4600 900 
189.5 
150 
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600 yhse. 360 
350 3.E. TS 23 150 
320 3.E. AT 23 600 
300 G, 7 
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The Clearing House 


NEWS OF USED, REBUILT AND SURPLUS MACHINENY 


Cleveland Demand — The de- 
mand for used and rebuilt machine 
tools has picked up sharply here 
as a result of the impending vol- 
ume of war work. Prices are firm- 
ing up but dealers are still selling 
some machines at prices below cur- 
rent replacement costs. Recent in- 
creases in the prices of new ma- 
chine tools and extended deliver- 
ies, some a year or longer, have 
prompted many companies to look 
for good used equipment. Machine 
tool companies offering rebuilding 
services are booked to capacity 
and are not soliciting additional 
business. This has brought addi- 
tional customers to many used 
dealers. 


Washington, D. C., NISA—Leon 
EK. Hopkins of Carty Electric & 
Armature Works was_ recently 
elected president of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., chapter of the National 
Industrial Service Assn. E. A. 
Bishop of Potomac Armature Ser- 
vice was elected secretary and J. 
W. Lainhart and John F. Warfield, 
both of Warfield & Sanford, were 
elected recording secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 


NISA Guests— The King Coal 
chapter of the National Industrial 
Service Assn. met recently in Mad- 
isonville, Ky. as guests of the 
Whitfield Electric Co. Discussions 
covered the wire situation and 
motor discounts. 


Who’s Buying—Most used and 
rebuilt machines are moving to 
the larger plants right now. How- 
ever, it is expected that as the 
sub-contracts begin to be issued, 
smaller plants and shops will be 
in the used market in greater num- 
bers. Auctions, plant liquidations 
and sales continue to draw large 
numbers of buyers, many buying 
for their own use. This complicates 
the dealer’s job of picking up ma- 
chines at a price level that will 
permit a profit. 

While some of the Cleveland 


buying is for replacement rather 
than in anticipation of war con- 
tract work, availability of ma- 
chines at prices permitting re- 
building is a particularly tough 
problem at the moment. Old ma- 
chines are available in large num- 
bers at soft prices. Items like cone 
driven machines are finding homes 
only in very small shops. It ap- 
pears likely that much of this 
equipment will never move profit- 
ably again and will ultimately find 
its way to the scrap heap. 


Louisville NISA — At a recent 
meeting of the Louisville chapter 
of the National Industrial Service 
Assn., the following were installed 
into office: Robert Campbell of 
Krauth-Campbell Electric Co. 
president; Edward Sharre of Clark 
Electric Sales & Service Co., vice- 
president; Owen W. Gollar, Jr., of 
Owen Gollar Electric Co., secre- 
tary; and E.M. Murphy of Marine 
Electric Co., treasurer. 


Dealer Expands—A million dollar 
government built plant was pur- 
chased from the General Services 
Equipment Co., Rochester. The 
new factory has 95,000 sq ft of 
floor space and is situated near 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Purpose of the purchase is to 
consolidate the company’s activi- 
ties which include warehouses in 
Rochester, Buffalo and Water- 
town, N. Y.; Canton, Ohio and 
Houston, Tex. 


Wisconsin NISA—Recent elee- 
tions at the Wisconsin chapter of 
the National Industrial Service 
Assn., Milwaukee, placed N. J. 
Koenig of Koenig Electric Co. im 
the position of president for the 
year 1950-1951. R. H. Trester of 
Trester Service Electric Co. was 
elected vice-president and Roy 
Schulz of Alfred Schulz & Son 
Electric Co. was elected treasurer. 
E. H. Herzberg of 808 N. Third St. 
Milwaukee, was elected executive 
secretary. 


THe Iron AGE 





